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SILENCE. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 








I can never tell how it happened,— 
But, out of sight, one day, 

Sweet Patience, the dear home-angel, 
Had suddenly slipped away. 

Then even the children’s laughter, 
Their merriest shouts of glee, 

Like a discord woke the echo 
Of some discontent in me. 

So my heart to the stately silence 
Went begging for gift of grace; 

But she hid from my importunings 
The light of her royal face. 

When I stood by the little ones sleeping, 
“Ah! here, for each shining head, 

She has brought with the train of the twilight, 
Her jewels of grace,” I said. 

But a shadowy fear that followed, 
Came nearer with whisper low: 

“What if never again grave silence 
Away from the children go?” 

Then my heart with a sudden terror 
Upspringing, beat fast and loud; 

Till I saw, in the place of silence, 
Dear Patience, with sweet head bowed. 





MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


In connexion with a lecturing trip, I have 
had the pleasure of visiting Michigan Uni- 
versity for the first time—inspecting the 
buildings, attending several class-exercises, 
and conversing with professors and students. 
This university is better known at the East 
than is any other Western institution; for it 
has tried several important experiments in 
education, which have powerfully influenced 
Harvard and other Eastern colleges. It is 
a state institution; it has no domitories and 
the students are allowed to board where they 
please; it practices co-education thoroughly ; 
it has no system of rank or of prizes, and 
makes no appeal to the principle of emula- 
tion. With all this it has had great success 
in drawing pupils from all parts of the 
country; its numbers, in all departments, 
being about as large as those of Harvard; 
and the average age of its pupils being a 
year or two greater. 

The university might have been placed in 
a very commanding position overhanging a 
pretty valley and a winding stream; as it is, 
it lies too far back upon the upper plateau, 
and loses this advantage. The college yard 
consists of forty acres, well wooded, the 
principal buildings are commanding, and the 
whole effect is less raw than with many old- 
er eastern colleges. It is pleasant to see 
young women coming and going in the halls; 
there are two private parlors allotted ex- 
pressly to them, where they may leave their 
books and bonnets, and may study if they 
wish, in the intervals between recitations. 
Their coming and going attracts no more 
attention than in the ordinary mixed acade 
mies and high schools of New England, and 
one has to pause and reflect that the institu- 
tion is called a university, before the aspect 
becomes at all strange. As with every oth- 
ersensible arrangement, the mind at once 
acquiesces in it, and it is hard to remember 
that there is any other arrangement. The 
professors assured me, however, that co-ed- 
ucation had distinctly improved the demean- 
or of the young men in the college buildings. 

The young men are perceptibly a little 
older than at Harvard and a little stronger 
and heavier in their build; a shade rougher 
in their demeanor, but only a shade; and I 
Was struck with a general neatness and pro- 
priety of dress, not quite so marked as at 





Harvard, but more marked than at most 
country colleges. The general physique, 
and the extreme heartiness and vivacity of 
the law-class, in particular—some three hun- 
dred of these students being gathered in a 
large hall during an interval between two 
lectures—made it seem rather ludicrous that 
Dr. E. H. Clarke and others should ever 
have predicted an ‘‘effeminating” influence 
from mixed colleges. However, we do not 
hear much of that sort of talk since the vic- 
tories of Cornell at the oar. 

I attended three classes; all under pro- 
fessors of established reputation. Profess- 
or Cooley, of the Law Department, is Chief 
Justice of the State, and came very near 
being Chief Justice of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, it is said, before the appointment of 
Chief Justice Waite; it was only prevented 
by the fact that he had voted for Mr. Gree- 
ley. Professor Charles K. Adams is thé 
well-known author of ‘‘Democracy and 
Monarchy in France” and is certainly one 
of the very best historical professors I ever 
saw. Professor Moses Coit Tyler is at the 
head of the English department, and has 
long had a high reputation as a literary 
scholar and critic. The last two gentlemen 
have both studied education in Europe, and 
have brought their methods largely from 
Germany. Indeed, it is always to be noticed 
in these Western institutions how essential- 
ly they have shaken off the old dependence 
on New England models; their young grad- 
uates go to Leipsic or Bonn and bring back 
instruction from the fountain-head; and 
thus have something to teach the colleges on 
the Atlantic shore, as well as something to 
learn from them. 

In Professor Cooley’s law-class there were 
some three hundred young men, as | said, 
and one young woman, who sat modestly 
in a retired seat, taking notes eagerly, like 
all the rest, This was certainly co-educa- 
tion in the most homeopathic dilution, In 
Prof. Adams’ historical elective (modern 
European history) there were forty young 
men and two young ladies, but as this lec- 
ture was also open to outside attendance, 
and as several older ladies were present, the 
combination was less marked. In Profess- 
or Tyler’s class there were about thirty-five 
young men and six young ladies. This was 
a regular recitation in English literature, 
with Morley’s excellent hand-book; it con- 
sisted in questions and answers, alternating 
with short prepared studies on special points, 
by pupils previously appointed. The young 
ladies sat together in the middle row of seats; 
they recited without embarrassment, simply, 
moderately and well. It did not occur to 
anybody that there was anything peculiar 
in the situation, as indeed there was not. 
The subject of the recitation might be con- 
sidered as carrying aclasson ground a little 
dangerous; as DeFoe, Richardson and Smol- 
lett were the authors whose lives were to 
be sketched and their works characterized, 
but I was struck with the propriety shown 
in the recitations and shown without effort. 
Prof. Tyler assured me, from his experience 
in the university before the advent of co-ed- 
ucation that the same propriety would not 
then have been sosurely preserved. Indeed 
all agreed that the smallest attempt to take 
a discourteous advantage of the presence of 
the young ladies would be treated with gen- 
eral indignation among the young men; and 
that such instances really never occurred. 

In some of the elective classes, the propor- 
tion of feminine attendance is much larger 
than in those I visited. In one of Profess- 
or D’Ooge’s Greek classes for instance, 
there are seven young women and five 
young men. In this class, and in several 
others, there is practiced a German class- 
system of which I had not before heard, but 
which seems very stimulating and instruc- 
tive. It is oneform of what is known, I 
believe, as the Gesellschaft system. It in- 
volves a distribution of special parts of the 
work, checked and corrected by a method 
of mutual criticism. For instance, the 
aforesaid Greek class is reading the Medea 
of Euripides. The professor assigns in ad- 
vance a hundred lines of the play to each 
pupil, for special preparation; also giving 
the same lines to a second pupil, as a critic 
on the preparation of the first. The rest of 
the class are to read the lines when they 
come to them, at their own discretion. 
The professor retains for himself the first 
hundred lines. On the first day, he lectures 
on these opening lines, translating, expound- 
ing, illustrating; the class asking questions. 
At the next recitation the pupil to whom 
was assigned the second hundred lines oc- 
cupies the professor’s chair and handles 
those lines as he did his; the appointed 
critic watches, corrects, amends; the pro- 
fessor sits by as umpire; the whole class take 
a hand in the’ game, if they please. The 
third day, a new temporary professor is in- 
stalled, and thus they go through the play; 





obtaining, as I am assured, a closeness of 
scrutiny and a wealth of information such 
as mere lectures or mere recitations could 
never secure. Of course, examinations 
must be applied from time to time, to test 
these results. 

Another good suggestion of Michigan 
University is the liberal access enjoyed by 
the students to the college library, in con- 
trast to the great restrictions put upon un- 
dergraduates at Harvard. Best of all, the 
library is open to the students every even- 
ing, as a reading room, instead of being 
closed, as in most of our colleges, at the 
very time when it is needed most. 

So far as co-education is concerned, the 
impression left upon my mind was that it 
was a thing that had long since ceased to be 
on trial and was now accepted as a matter of 
course. Nobody alluded to anything but 
good as coming from it, mentally, morally 
or physically. The young men who had 
charge of the lecture association volunteered 
the remark to me that no reasonable person 
could study there without becoming a con- 
vert to the system; it worked so thoroughly 
well. You could count on your fingers all 
those opposed to it, in the Seniorand Junior 
classes at least. Even those who opposed 
it did so partly from false shame, I was told, 
because at conventions of college societies 
they were sometimes twitted with co-educa- 
tion asa sign of effeminacy by the repre- 
sentatives of colleges where it was not 
practiced—half-colleges, as I should call 
them. This kind of reproach is however, 
they said, pretty well outgrown. 

T. W. i. 
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ENGLISH STATISTICS OF INTEMPERANCE, 


From the last number of the English Pud- 
lic Opinion 1 learn that, sometime ago, ‘‘a 
Committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords to inquire into the prevalence of in- 
temperance among the people.”” This Com- 
mittee has recently made its third report, 
embodying the evidence given by twenty 
witnesses, in a book of over three hundred 
pages. This report the Daily Telegraph 
says ‘‘contains a very Instructive record of 
facts, figures, allegations and opinions, and 
spares the rich inebriates no more than the 
indigent sots; and the occasional bibulous 
habits of ladies in ‘society’ are dissected as 
mercilessly as the chronic drunkenness of 
fallen women.” 

The witnesses congisted of two canons 
and a beneficed clergyman of the established 
church, a Catholic priest, a member of the 
House of Commons, three eminent physi- 
cians, and some magistrates and private 
gentlemen, who were more or less advocates 
of a pretty absolute prohibition. Of the 
testimony given by these several witnesses, 
that of Professor Leone Levi and Sir Wil- 
liam Gull is entitled at least, to a good de- 
gree of consideration, and seems to have 
commanded the largest share of attention 
from the English press. 

The Professor, who is a careful statisti- 
cian, exposes the very considerable exagger- 
ation in the statistics usually given by the 
teetotalers. According to his calculations, 
of the eleven hundred million gallons of 
beer annually consumed in the Kingdom 
only two hundred millions can be set down 
as the consumption of the intemperate, and, 
of the forty-two million gallons of spirits, 
about nine millions appear to be the share 
of the intemperate. The total annual ex- 
penditure of the nation on alcoholic drinks 
appears to be about six hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. But, of this, nearly 
two thirds goes into the National Treasury 
as duty, or into the pockets of the brewers, 
distillers and retailers, leaving a little more 
than two hundred million dollars as the 
actual loss to the Nation as a whole, or the 
forty millions of population. Distributing 
this expenditure among the various classes 
of society in accordance with the statistics 
that can be got at, he estimates that the ex- 
penditure of the working classes for alco- 
holic drinks is just about equal to the 
amount paid for rents. 

After presenting his carefully prepared 
statistics, Professor Levi says, that the 
drunkards, though but a small fraction, are 
numerous enough and cause sufficient misery 
to render their case a grave social problem, 
and to justify all the attention that has been 
given it. 

Sir William Gull, physician to the Queen, 
and one of the very few first if not the 
very first physician in England, says that 
he does not believe in the existence of that 
diffusion of drinking habits among the bet- 
ter classes, and especially among women, of 
which certain writers have lately made so 
much. He says that, in his extensive prac- 
tice among the higher classes, he has found 
abstemiousness or actual abstinence more 
common than in any other rank. In speak- 
ing of the effect of alcoholic drinks, he 





says ‘‘that wine or spirits taken between 
meals are always and peculiarly injurious, 
and that stimulants can never promote in- 
tellectual labor, even if they can really sus- 
tain the strength of navvies, draymen, and 
harvesters, or other men whose bodily 
strength is sharply taxed; at the same time 
it cannot be doubted that a moderate quan- 
tity of alcohol, taken with or immediately 
after food, is a wholesome or, at worst, a 
harmless indulgence.” 

I have selected these items from the news- 
paper notices of the ‘‘House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee’s Report upon Intemperance among 
the People,” because they are interesting as 
facts, and as opinions of the highest author- 
ity, and because they seem to me suggestive 
of a line of work that needs to be taken up 
by the Temperance advocates of this coun- 
try. We need facts in regard to the drink- 
ing habits of the wealthier classes, which 
can be best obtained from physicians and 
priests, and perhaps from the proprietors of 
fashionable hotels. A few months ago I 
asked a former proprietor of one of the 
largest New York hotels, his opinion in re- 
gard to the prevalence of intemperate hab- 
its among American women in fashionable 
society, and from no one have I heard the 
case put in a more appalling light. I could 
only console myself with the thought that 
he had seen the the worst and not the aver- 
age state of affairs. The people who fre- 
quent hotels most, would not represent the 
average of the social and domestic fidelity 
of the rank to which their wealth would as- 
signthem. From abstinent Catholic Priests 
could probably be obtained the best state- 
ment in regard to the women of that church, 
and physicians of integrity could furnish us 
with invaluable facts from all ranks of life. 
But this information could be obtained only 
through the investigations of some influen- 
tial and properly authorized Committee. 

Mary E. Brepy. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


P — me -—— 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY WELCOMES WOMEN 


Eprrors JourNAL.—In your issue of 
October 13, there is an item which is really 
a quotation from the report of Mr. J. D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of the Boston 
public schools, concerning which I should 
like to ask a question, Mr. Philbrick says: 

“In the State of New York there is a 
large and flourishing female college, and a 
university with provisions for the collegiate 
instruction of women.” 

Does not the latter refer to the university 
of the City of New York? Unless it does, I 
do not see the necessity for adopting the 
phraseology he has, in speaking of it. My 
object in writing this, is to request you to 
call the attention of your readers to another 
university in New York, which has, for 
years, been graduating young women from 
its many and varied courses of collegiate 
study. One of these graduates, as you well 
know, has already taken a prize at the in- 
tercollegiate contest in New York city, and 
two more of the class of ’77 go to try for 
the prize in Latin and Greek this winter. 

At this institution, a generous friend of 
Woman has built and endowed a beautiful 
home, in which the young women whe 
choose Cornell University for their alma 
mater can find excellent board and very 
pleasant rooms, at a reasonable price. 

Sage College is a noble monument of one 
man’s effort to make available the opportu- 
nities for a collegiate education which 
Cornell offers to young women. It will ac- 
commodate 150 girls, though hardly thirty 
are there. I might add much more in de- 
tail, but this is sufficient to remind your 
readers, through you, of what a prominent 
Chicago journal recently denied; viz., that 
Cornell University offers its advantages for 
a collegiate education to women upon the 


same terms as men. A CoRNELLIAN. 
Princeton, Illinois. 


-_——— emo UL 
THE JOHN HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

John Hopkins University, in Baltimore, 
has decided to matriculate women, and ad- 
mit them to degrees; but it does not allow 
them to enter the classes. 

The biological laboratory is magnificently 
fitted up, with all advantages for studying 
physiology, &c., experimentally. Prof. 
Martin is an excellent teacher, equal, as 
some think, to Huxley himself, and very 
much like him in many things. 

Prof. Martin has an assistant, who takes 
the chief part of morphology, a demonstra- 
tor, and two men who attend to the laborato- 
ry and do unskilled work. Allof these five 
men, and only a half dozen students! 

The professors quite generally favor the 
admission of women. 

The trustees, on the other hand, do uot 
favor it, although there are exceptions to 
this rule. 

I have little doubt that women will final- 





ly be admitted. M. 8. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. 8. J. STeELE, wife of President G. 
M. Steele, of Lawrence University, Apple- 
ton, Wis., has been tendered the Presidency 
of the Woman’s National Temperance 
Union, at its late session in Chicago. 

Mrs. Wo. B. Smirn, of Hartford, , 
has entered upon her second year as City 
Missionary. She has been very successful 
in her labors, and has given entire satisfac- 
tion to the Mission Board. She presents 
the cause in the city churches and in the 
churches of the adjoining towns. 

CAROLINE A. MERRILL, of New York, 
leaves $50,000 to the New York hospital, 
$5000 to St. Vincent’s hospital, $$2000 to 
the Portsmouth Atheneum, and $50,000 to 
Cardinal McClosky, to her nephew and 
niece $5000 each, and all the rest of the 
property was at first left to Bishop Bacon of 
Portland, or to his successor in office, but 
by a codicil his share is given to Cardinal 
McClosky. 

Mrs. HELEN Ricu, of Brasher Falls, N. 
Y., has for some years been doing good 
service in the Temperance cause in North- 
ern New York, both as a member of the 
Good Templars and as a lecturer. She has 
said nothing directly in behalf of Woman’s 
Enfranchisement until recently, but has 
now expressed herself quite strongly in a 
Temperance address, saying ‘‘that the votes 
as well as the prayers of Woman are needed 
to ensure a permanent reform in the way 
of Temperance.” 

Miss Cossert, the eldest daughter of 
William Cobbett, has just died in England, 
at the age of eighty-two. She was born in 
Philadelphia, while her father was there a 
political writer, and when he was impris- 
oned in Newgate for libel in 1810-12, she 
was his companion and amanuensis, writing 
at his dictation leading articles for his 
weekly publication. She fulfilled this duty 
for many years after. A large part of Cob- 
bett’s most stirring matter went to the press 
in his daughter’s hand-writing. 

Mrs. Jutta Houston West visited the 
Riverside Press, at Cambridge, on Thurs- 
day last, and after viewing the different 
processes of book-making, she came into the 
large folding-room, in which between sixty 
and seventy girls and women are employed, 
and was requested to sing to them. Step- 
ping at once upon a little platform at one 
end of the room, she sang two Scotch songs, 
in asimple and pathetic manner, that greatly 
interested and moved her hearers. It is 
safe to say that Mrs. West never had a more 
attentive or grateful audience. 

Miss Kare Frenp has been in Paris, on 
her way from a summer sojourn at an old 
manor house in Trouville, to her residence 
in London, and has been the recipient of as 
much attention as Gen. Grant. Five weeks 
of sea bathing and ‘‘bread and cream” have 
done wonders for her, made her over ‘‘new,” 
and her friends say she is ‘‘fat,”” which, how- 
ever, she says she is not, but the way she 
has been dashing about is surprising. Every 
night the theatre, an entertainment, or a din- 
ner. Ristori invited a party to meet her. 
Louis Blane dined her, and Victor Hugo 
received her and gave her his last book 
with his autograph in it. Worth took her 
all over his wonderful private residence, 
and she has investigated everything, from 
the Bon Marché to the sewers and cata- 
combs, 

Miss SARAH Sropparp, who died at 
Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 6, aged eighty-seven, 
was the daughter of Ashbel Stoddard, the 
founder, editor and publisher of the Hud- 
son Gazette,in 1785, over twenty volumes of 
which now form a part of the State Library 
at Albany, and sister of Mr. William B. 
Stoddard, one of the oldest practical print- 
ers in the State, and widely known as the 
founder, editor and publisher of the Rural 
Repository, one of the leading literary peri- 
odicals in this country. Miss Stoddard was 
born only seven years after the chartering 
of the city of Hudson, and was known for 
her fine literary and critical judgment and 
ability. In her earlier days she wrote much 
of verse and prose. One of her stories, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Young Physician,” commanded 
much attention at the time of its publica- 
tion. She took an active part, with her 
brother and his wife and elder daughters, in 
editing and preparing the various numbers 
of the Rural Repository. She lived in the 
old homestead, at the corner of Warren and 
Third streets, at the time of her death, with 
her brother. This homestead has been in 
the family for eighty-five years, and is one 
of the oldest historic family residences in 
the place. She numbered among her ances- 
tors Rev. Jonathan Stoddard, D. D; Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, D. D., Roger Sherman, 
and others eminent in the history and de- 
velopment of our country. 
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She came within sight 
There was a light in the 
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POETRY She had resolved to tell mother all about | nothing to do with you. I'll go and help | the whirling snow; it covered up her foot- | onein the still night. 
eet ao ata : the “things that were coming on worse mother.” And Minnie suddenly left the | prints nearly as fast as they were made, and | of her home. 
~ Forthe Woman's Journal. still.” room, to find her mother in waiting to hear | would do wonders at concealing everything | window shining through the leafy curtain of 
QUESTIONS. Minnie’s heart was too full to notice | what she had to tell. she had to do and wished to conceal. geranium. 


BY GERTRUDE L. WRIGHT. 


What is there. in the dim, uncertain future, 

At which we seek to gaze with eager straining eye? 
What lies beyond the cloud that bounds our vision, 
That will come surely, in the longed-for by and bye? 
Is there one certainty this side of heaven, 

One pleasure ever dear to us, we know will last, 

Or dream so real that one word may not crush it, 

Or hope so fair that will not soon be in the past? 

We dream—the roses blooming in the morning, 

Are lovely to the eye and breathing perfume sweet, 
The wind of evening, the destroyer cometh, 

Our brightest hopes, the rose leaves scatter at our feet. 
What do we know? And yet we keep on living, 

And hour by hour, and day by day, onward we go. 
But one step seen, and that not always clearly; 
Ofttimes we stumble; our weak feet mislead us so. 
But One there is who looks upon our weakness, 

And truly pities us for every doubt and fear, 

Calling us upward, though the rugged pathway; 
Leads us o’er many athorn, through many a bitter tear. 
And when our idle dreams and hopes are over, 
And certainty, at last, forever more is ours, 

We'll know the reason for our clouded pathway, 
And why our hopes were scattered with the fading 
flowers. —Boulder, Colorado. 








JOHN’S MINNIE. 


John's Minnie was twelve years old; John 
himself was fifty, and a coal miner. 

It had been snowing all day; snowing at 
Pittsburg, at Scranton, Wikesbarre; snow- 
ing on the bleak, black mountains and into 
the shafts leading into the great coal mines. 

At fifteen minutes after four by the clock, 
John’s Minnie, going home from school, 
encountered a group of men. The snow, 
with all its down-coming, had not whitened 
one of the number. Their faces, hands, 
and words were black. 

‘‘Hush!” warned one of the men. ‘Not 
another word; that’s John’s Minnie a com- 
ing.” 

The young girl walked on, not even rais- 
ing her eyes as she passed the men; but she 
knew that her own father stood in the cen- 
ter of that group of angry ill-speaking men, 
for she had heard the tones of his voice and 
caught from a few words the very bit of 
news that no man wished known. 

John’s Minnie never looked back; the 
snow-flakes fell and melted on her warm 
cheeks as she pinched her arithmetic and 
geography and shut her teeth with a little 
snap. 

At the next turn she saw through the 
snow-fall a woman’s figure; the woman was 
coming down from the mountain near 
whose base stood fifty or more cabins, the 
homes of the miners. 

As the woman and child came togéther 
the child cried out: 

‘‘Miss Wren, have you been on the moun- 
tain to-day?” . 

‘“‘Why, yes, Minnie Jansen!” replied Miss 
Wren. ‘‘There’s plenty of misery and 
hunger on the mountain to-day, and hunger 
in a snow-storm, how is it, my dear?” 

‘It’s harder,” returned Minnie; ‘‘and Miss 
Wren, if it wasn’t for you, | wouldn’t go 
home to-night at all. Oh, how I do hate to 
gohome! Mother’s sick, and father’s cross, 
and Carl and Jansen never speak a pleasant 
word, and then the twins cry, between 
them, all night; nobody has enough to eat; 
the clothes are all worn out, and everything 
is just as miserable as it can be,” sobbed 
the twelve-year-old girl, with a sudden out- 
‘burst of sorrow, ‘‘and, Miss .Wren, things 
iis coming on worse still, things is.” 

“Stop crying, my dear. There! I’ll walk 
back a little with you, and you shall tell me 
all about it.” 

“No, Miss Wren, it’s something that I 
can’t tell, and will not tell; not even if I am 
-Ahung down the shaft for it.” 

“Is it anything I can help, Minnie?” 

“You?” exclaimed the child. ‘I wonder 
how. No, nobody can’t help it now. Oh, 
somebody’s awful wicked, somewhere! I 
wish I just knew who it is that makes every- 
thing go wrong up here on the mountain.” 

«The more things grow wrong the harder 
we must try, Minnie, to make sure that our 
little duty is done right. Now, go home 
happy. I’ve been to see your mother to-day. 
You'll find a good comfortable supper for 
to-night, in the house, and to-morrow night 
Miss Florence will be at home, and we will 
see what can be done. Good-night. Run 
home with a smile and a kiss for your poor 
mother.” 

With these words pretty Miss Wren turned 
to retrace her steps. 

She had not gone far ere John’s Minnie 
ran down, calling out, ‘Did you say your 
sister—that Miss Florence—was coming 
home to-night?” 

**Yes, and we'll see you to-morrow.” 

‘What time to-night?” persisted Minnie. 

“Oh, too late for you to see her. She 
won't be up before the midnight train.” 
And with a smile, half seen through the 
falling snow, Miss Wren went downward 
toward the town and the little girl toddled 
through the snow up the mountain. She 
pinched her books harder than ever as she 
tried to plant her strong, young feet in the 
foot-prints of somebody who had but re- 
cently gone upward, and so kept saying to 
herself, “‘Oh, if it wasn’t for my father!” 

John’s Minnie had forgotten all about 
Miss Wren’s advice concerning the smile 

and the kiss long before she passed the 

group of miners’ cabins, and by the time 
she came to the shaft she made a resolution. 


certain changes that would have attracted 
her attention, even before she entered the 
cabin. In the little window beside the 
door, pressed close against the panes of 
glass on purpose that she might see, was a 
geranium, glowing with clusters of scarlet 
blossoms; but Minnie’s eyes were on the 
snow. 

She opened the cabin door and went in, 
threw her school books into a chair and 
asked of Carl, ‘‘Where is mother?” 

“I should like to know if you think I 
carry mother about with me, picking slate!” 
returned Carl, who had entered the house 
directly in front of Minnie, and who gave a 
long whistle as he caught sight of the plant 
at the window. 

At this moment Mrs. Jansen entered the 
room, carrying in one arm an infant, in the 
other a pan filled with potatoes. 

‘Mother, where did this thing that dares 
to live and look pretty, come from?” ques- 
tioned Carl. 

“Take this baby, and I'll tell you,” re- 
turned Mrs. Jansen, from whose hand, as 
she spoke, the pan of potatoes slipped and 
fell to the floor. 

Carl and Minnie gathered up the potatoes 
with many a question concerning the good 
supper, whose savory odors already floated 
about the room. To each and every ques- 
tion the same reply was made, ‘‘Miss Wren 
has been here,” ‘““Miss Wren brought it;’” 
‘Miss Wren sent it.” 

“Mother,” said Carl, suddenly, ‘‘if Miss 
Wren would only boss the mine we'd have 
better times. I know she’d pay me more’n 
I get for slate-picking.” 

‘Stop talking nonsense, Carl,” said Minne. 
“Take the baby I want mother a minute 
to myself.” 

‘“‘What secrets have you got? I would 
like to know, Minnie.” 

Minnie laughed. ‘‘I met Miss Wren on 
the mountain as I came up, and she told 
me——” 

‘Never mind,” interrupted Carl. “If it 
is anything that Miss Wren has to do with 
I’m in for it with both hands, and the 
secreter the better. Here, you young col- 
lier,” stretching forth both hands to reach 
the child, ‘I hope mining will be better 
every way before you come into it, and 
that the Miss Wrens will be as thick as snow- 
flakes in your time.” 

“You never will forget Miss Wren, will 
you, Carl?” 

“T’d go into a mine brimful of fire-damp 
for her,” said Carl, brushing the baby’s 
dress suspiciously near to his brimming eyes, 
Let it be told briefly that Miss Wren rep- 
resented to the untaught mining lad the ut- 
most that his heart had conceived of good- 
ness, beauty and self-sacrifice. She had 
saved him from death by her personal min- 
istrations in the cabin, through days and 
nights of contagious illness. She had been 
the good angel of the cabins near the colliery 
for the past three years. 

At the instant Mrs. Jansen and Minnie 
were leaving the room the cabin door 
opened and John himself appeared. 
‘‘Where did you get anything to eat?” he 
asked, sniffing the air ladened with the 
pleasant odor of something cooking for 
supper. 

‘John, Miss Wren has been here,” said 
his wife. ‘‘She sent us bread and meat and 
potatoes for to-night, and that lovely gera- 
nium for us as long as it would stay with 
us. Don’t you remember, John, the first 
summer when the cabin was new we had 
flowers all the time, out of doors and in?” 
“Don’t Iremember,” growled John, ‘‘that 
you asked me to build the house close up 
to the shaft, so you could run and look 
down into it and listen for my voice a dozen 
times a day, and now you never go near it.’ 
“Oh, John!” exclaimed the little woman, 
and she could say nomore. Howcould she, 
when she remembered herself as she stood 
that day. Annette Mayer, and with John 
Jansen, her future husband, selected the 
cabin site. 

“Mother,” whispered John’s Minnie, 
“don’t come out now. Don’t let father see 
you come.” 

‘‘Minnie!” called John. 

“Yes, sir!” answered Minnie. 

“Did you come right home from school 
to-day?” 

“J didn’t hurry any after I met Miss 
Wren.” 

“Did you see me anywhere on the way 
home?” he questioned. 

‘‘No father,” replied Minnie, with a little 
quaver in her voice. ‘‘Why?” 

“Nothing, child. Come here and kiss 
me.” 

Minnie clasped her arms about her father’s 
neck, clung to him and kissed him twice, 
then, fearing he would suspect something, 
she said: ‘You love me better when there’s 
supper in the house, don’t you now?” 

“T’ll fetch home the supper to-morrow 
myself,” said John. 

‘‘Father,” said Minnie, ‘‘don’t be cross to 
me any more if I ask you something?” 

‘Ask on, Minnie.” 

‘‘Won’t you leave the strikers, and have 
nothing to do with them?” 

“Can’t do it, Minnie.” 





“Then,” said the girl, ‘‘I’m going to have 





“Come out somewhere, mother,” said 
Minnie, ‘‘and be quick. It is just awful.” 

“Wait till I fix the fire and put on more 
coal.” 

“‘Get father off the minute supper’s done,” 
said Minnie, the instant she had space to 
speak aloud in. ‘‘There’s something dread- 
ful to be done. I caught it as I came from 
school; the train to-night—the midnight 
train—is to be thrown from the track. Fa- 
ther is in it. We must save it.” 

“Minnie Jansen!” cried the poor little 
wife and mother. 

“It’s true, mother, and we must save it— 
you and I.” 

‘‘We might as well turn the mine inside 
out.” 

‘‘Mother, Miss Florence Wren will be on 
the train!” 

“Oh!” 

And be killed. 

‘‘Another groan.” 

‘*We’ll save her, mother.” 

‘‘And betray your own father, Minnie?” 

‘‘And save father, mother, from all the 
wickedness he means to do, if you'll only 
help me to do it. I thought it all over on 
my way home from school. They mean to 
go down to the bend in the river, and, after 
the up train is gone, tear up the rails just 
where the whole train will go down the 
bank. I heard it, and I know father was 
there, because it was his voice. Oh, if fa- 
ther would give up going with the strikers 
and everything!” 

“Minnie,” said Mrs. Jansen, ‘‘what can 
you do?” 

‘Do! Make believe I’m in bed, and all 
the time I'll be going up the track as fast as 
I can go and stop the train.” 

‘How will you go alone, a little girl in 
the night? No one will see you.” 

‘TI won't go a little girl, I'll go a boy 
with Carl’s clothes on. Mine will be lying 
on the chair, just as they are every night, 
and you must wake me up and put me in 
bed, and father will be sure to look in the 
room to see if I’m in there before he goes 
out. Then I'll take a mine lantern, and 
save father from wickedness and save the 
train, and Miss Florence, too.” 

‘“‘Annette! Annette!” called John, from 
the cabin door. 

“Coming, John,” was the answer, as the 
trembling woman picked up the hod she 
had been filling with coal to carry it in. 

Minnie grasped it from her, and sturdily 
bore it to the house. 

After supper, which John Jansen ate with 
his eyes on the plate, scarcely lifting them 
to glance at his wife or children, he said: 
“Tam going out to-night to a meeting. If 
I.am late home, don’t fret about me. Boys 
be sure you are in your bed by nine o’clock.”’ 

Minnie longed to jump up as she would 
have done on any other night, to go around 
the table, to throw her arms around the 
miner’s neck, to beg him to stay at home, 
but she only said: ‘Father, Miss Florence 
Wren will be here to-morrow. She’s com- 
ing to-night in the midnight train. Miss 
Wren told me when I met her, and she 
walked back a little way with me.” 

Minnie did not see the expression on her 
father’s face at that instant, for she had not 
the courage to look at it. 

He went away the moment tea was over. 
The boys quickly followed his example, 
and the cabin was left to Mrs. Jansen, Min- 
nie, and the little ones. 

‘Mother, said Minnie, the instant they 
were alone, ‘father will try to stop the 
work they’re going to do to night, and he 
can’t do it. Oh, I saw their cruel faces to- 
day. They’re going to have their own way, 
unless I do it.” 

John’s Minnie loved her father. He had 
been so kind to her when mining was good: 
for her sake he would have done anything 
she had asked him, but now everything was 
going wrong—low wages, little work, bad 
counsel and hunger had driven John Jan- 
sen back almost to the condition of a sav- 
age. 

Something to look like Minnie was made 
up, Minnie’s own night-cap was put upon 
its head, and the image was laid, with face 
tothe wall, in Minnie’s bed. The clothing 
the child had worn that evening was put in 
its accustomed place on the rude little chair, 
the shoes and stockings laid on the floor by 
its side and Minnie put herself into a stout 
mining suit of Carl’s. She looked very like 
him as she tucked up her fair curls out of 
sight inside the close cap, and with the little 
lantern in her hand, stood saying the last 
good-bye words. 

“I shall do it, mother. Never fear for 
me, nor for Miss Florence, nor for father 
I’m going to do right, and I'll ask God to 
tell me how to do it, and you keep asking 
Him to take care of me, and He will. Good- 
by, mother! You'll be up with the babies 
and let me in when I come.” 

With a hurried kiss on the warm sleeping 
little faces side by side in the trundle-bed, 
and a long clinging one on her mother’s 
cheek, Minnie set forth. The snow had 
ceased to fall. Up above the cold stars 
were twinkling away with all their might 
to catch each other, and the wind was do- 
ing its best at mixing up snow and stars in 
one blinding whirligig. Minnie rejoiced in 





The little lantern in her hand ready to 
light, the matches in her pocket, and a 
brave heart under Carl's heavy jacket, gave 
Minnie courage. 

The river twisted itself in and out among 
the high hills, and by the river ran for miles 
on miles the railroad towards which Minnie 
took her way. It was a bleak, lonely walk 
through the snow and night for agirl of only 
twelve years, but John’s Minnie was not 
afraid of herself. Once she thought she 
saw some one approaching; she left the 
track and went into concealment among the 
trees that skirted the river bank, but no one 
approached. 

Through the night came a rush and a roar; 
it was the train that Minnie knew had pass- 
ed in safety the place where the wreckers 
meant todo their work. The engine driver, 
looking out, saw the boy on the track in 
that lonely spot, and gave a whistle of 
warning. Minnie quickly obeyed it and 
ran lightly aside, waiting for the train to go 
whirling on its way. 

‘‘Now I must hurry,” she thought, “‘the 
other train will be aiong soon,” and she 
tried to step from sleeper to sleeper through 
the snow. At last, almost ready to lie 
down with weariness and sleep, she came 
to the long stretch of straight track where 
she knew the train men must see her lan- 
tern if she began to signal with it the in- 
stant the headlight could be seen. 

At the farther end of the long line of 
straight track there was a bridge over the 
river. Minnie thought she should surely 
hear the train when it thundered through 
the bridge, and that would be the minute in 
which she would jump up and run and 
swing her lantern with all her might, and 
keep on swinging it until the train should 
slow down and stop. After that she didn’t 
know just what, but she lit her lantern with- 
out fear of any person’s being down upon 
her, for there was not within sight either 
miner’s cabin or lumberman’s lodge. She 
sat down on a rock within shelter from the 
wind, which still tumbled the light snow 
from side to side of the track, and waited. 

John Jansen returned to his home at half 
past nine o’clock, looked, as was his cus- 
tom, into Minnie’s room, into the boys’ 
room, kissed the twins, said ‘“‘good night” 
to his wife, and went out again, notwith- 
standing her entreaty that he would stay at 
home. 

Outside the cabin the great savage miner 
stood and wrung his hands in vain agony. 
It was all of no use; he had joined the or- 
ganization of evil workers, and he could not 
get out of its rule. He knew that the 
words he had spoken since the afternoon, 
urging delay until another night, had caused 
every movement to be watched that he 
made, but John Jansen would have given 
anything that he possessed for the power to 
prevent the very thing he himself had plott- 
ed and planned. 

“It is too late, too late!” he gasped as he 
made his way to his friends. 

Minnie grew very cold and sleepy, sitting 
still under the great rock, and the moaning 
needles of the bending pines over her head 
lulled her drowsy ears. 

“This won’t do at all!” she said, springing 
up at the very instant the huge headlight of 
the locomotive dashed itself and the train 
after it into the bridge. 

By the time it emerged, the little signal 
maker was on the track, racing down 
toward it, swinging the lantern around her 
head, up and down, too and fro, from side 
to side. 

The fireman on the tender, looking out, 
said to the driver: 

“Look out! There’s a light ahead.” 

He glanced down the long line, saw the 
waving glimmer of brave Minnie’s lantern, 
and whistled for brakes. 

Slower and slower grew the motion of the 
train, laden with precious human lives. 

The headlight came near and utterly blind- 
ed the lantern light that Minnie still held. 

Down from the engine sprang the two 
men. Up walked to meetthem John’s Min- 
nie. 

«“‘What the mischief, you boy you, do you 
mean, stopping the train in this way?” 
shouted the foremost man, springing for- 
ward to seize her arm. 

“Oh!” cried Minnie, whether from pain 
or fright she herself could not tell. ‘‘I had 
to stop you, or you'd go off into the river, 
and there wasn’t any body else to tell.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” 

“The track is torn up down by the bend,” 
said Minnie. 

“Come up on the engine, youngster, with 
me,” said the driver. 

“Oh, no, no,” gasped Minnie, ‘‘I will be 
killed if anybody finds me out a telling. I 
can’t go, but I’ve told true—oh I have.” 

With these words Minnie blew out the 
flame in her lantern, and darted into the 
pine woods just as the conductor came for- 
ward. 

A few minutes later Minnie, from her safe 
covert, saw the trainslowly moving onward 
until it passed from sight. 

She had done her best, and now she must 
get home. The way was long and Minnie 
was tired enough to lie down in the soft 
snow, but she kept on and on, meeting no 





Minnie crept softly up, taking long steps 
to fit her feet into the prints made by larger 
feet than her’s that led up to the door, 

She peeped cautiously in. There sat her 
weary, invalid mother, softly rocking one 
of the twinsin herarms. Minnie saw that 
she was weeping, and she moved nearer the 
window and tapped very gently on the glass, 

The mother’s ear heard the sound. She 
moved, and the baby began to cry. Never 
wasa baby-cry more welcome. Under cover 
of the sound Minnie opened the door, slid 
softly in, having removed her boots outside, 
and, crossing the room, gained her own 
without having disturbed the heavy sleep of 
her father. 

In three minutes more the girl stood in 
her night clothes by her mother, offering to 
take the baby, for the other baby had joined 
in the cry. 

“O, mother, mother!” whispered Minnie, 
“I did it, 1 did it; and oh, I'm so happy, I 
shall die!” 

‘Don’t speak,” whispered the mother. 
“Go into the kitchen, open the oven door, 
and you'll find something warm to eat. [’l] 
come out.” 

When Mrs. Jansen went out she told Min- 
nie she knew she had saved the train. 

‘“‘How, mother?” 

“Your father came home a happier man 
than I have seen him since the trouble came; 
and, Minnie, he has promised that, come 
what may, he will have nothing to do with 
harming man, woman or child from this 
night.” 

“And I saved father from being a mur. 
derer didn’t I, mother? Oh, I hope he will 
never findit out!” 

Two days later the region all about was 
filled with inquiries made by the railroad 
superintendent for the brave boy who had 
given warning of the danger in time to avert 
death and disaster to the midnight express 
train. The boy’s hair and eyes were de- 
scribed, but as the description did not apply 
to either Carl or Jansen, the irate miners 
could not suspect their comrade, John, in 
the matter; and to the surprise of the railroad 
company and everybody concerned, no one 
appeared to claim even the large reward that 
was offered for the noble service nobly given. 

One day John entered the cabin, holding in 
his hand the notice offering the reward. ‘“‘An- 
nette,” he said, holding it toward her, “‘if I 
knew who that boy was, l’d give my life for 
him.” As he spoke the words he sank down 
into a chair, and sat there with his face cov- 
ered with his strong hands, the big tears 
slowly trickling through the coal-stained 
fingers. 

Minnie had in her arms one of the babies. 
She laid it on the bed, and, with sudden im- 
pulse, darted from the room. 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, she 
selected the clothes she had worn that night, 
put them on, and, tucking in her hair just 
as she had done then, she went out and stood 
before her father. 

‘‘Father!” she said. 

He lifted his head. 

“O, father!” she cried; ‘‘and wouldn't 
you give your life for John’s Minnie, too?” 
—Exchange. 


HUMOROUS. 


Great wits often indulge in playing upon 
names. Even Shakspeare is not exempt. 
Methodically mad Petrucio calls his terma- 
gant lady his 

Super-dainty Kate 
For dainties are all cates. 
And furthermore declares: 
I am he, am born to tame you, Kate, 
And je Fin from a wildcat toa kate, 
Comfortable as other household kates. 

When Jack Cade harangues his followers 
with, ‘‘We, Jack Cade, so termed of our 
supposed father,” Dick, the butcher, puts ia 
the words, ‘‘Rather of stealing a cade of 
argo 4 ;’and upon his leader’s asserting that 
his wife was a descendant of the Lacy’s, in- 
terpolates, ‘‘She was indeed a_peddler’s 
daughter, and sold many laces’” 


When a middle aged coquette settled 
down in wedlock with a Mr. Wake, a lady 
wrote: 

Maria, good-natured and handsome and tall, 
For a husband was at her last stake; 

And having in vain danced at many a ball, 
Is now ready to jump at a Wake. 

Miss Holmes, the lady President of the 
American Total Abstinence Society, gave 
her hand to a Mr. Andrew Horn, thereby 
provoking the marriage lines: 

Fair Julia lived a temperance maid, 

And preached its beauties night and morn, 
But still her wicked neighbors said 

“She broke the pledge and took a Horn.” 


On the marriage of William Off to Miss 
Eliza Moore: 
She’s taken Off—that maid so dear; 
Her frolic plays are o'er; 
She once was more than angel here, 
But she is now no More. 
Charles Day married Miss Lizzie Week, 
aon which a local poet comments as fol- 
ows: 











A week is made a day at last, 
But time should not complain; 
There'll soon be little days enough 
To make the week again. 


When a Miss Snowdon became Mrs. 
White, a rhyming punster wrote of her as 
follows: 

She always was Snowdon, by night and by day, 

Yet never turned white, did not even look gray i 

But Hymen has touched her, and wonderful sight! 

Though no longer a Snowdon, she’s always a White. 


The second nuptials of the widow Canter 
to Thomas Rush was thus chronicled: 
When Cupid did this maiden banter, 
At Hymen’s course to take a brush. 
At first she started at a Canter, 
But now she goes it with a Rush, 
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William Moore to Miss Maria Moore: 
The happiness ow will enjoy 
Is great beyond degree; 
But when they have a little Moore, 
Oh, won't it greater be? 
William Niel to Miss Jane Tier; 
A sad event we rather fear, 
She turned to kneel and dropped a tear. 
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out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better illustrated paperis not published in this 
or any other country.— Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The Weekly is the only illustrated paper of the day 
that in its essential characteristics is recognized as a 
national paper.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United 
Sta 


Harper's WEEKLY. one year.................. $4.00 
4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8. postage by the 
publishers. 


Subscriptions to Harper's MaGazine, WEEKLY, 
and Bazak, to one address for one year, $10 00 ; or, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7 00 : postage Sree. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE WEEKLY or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SuBscRiBERs af $400 each, paid for by one remit- 
tance , or, Six Copies one year, without extra copy, 
for $2 00. : 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Volumes of the Weekly commence with the 
year. When no time is mentioned, it will be under- 
stood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 

nse, provided the freight does not exceed one dollar, 
for $7 OO each. A complete Set, comprising Twenty- 
one Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of 
$5 25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for Mating, 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $100 each. 

Indexes to each volume sent gratis on receipt of 
stamp. 

Subscriptions received for Harper's Periodicals 
only. 

p, Jewepapere are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HanrPeR & BROTHERS. 

address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ru 1 ,"—Phila. Press. 
AGAZINE OF MACNN E NENT living 





“ authors, such as Rt. Hon. W. E. 

G ‘ Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, 

j Gee, | Prof. saa, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, R. A. Proctor, Prof. Huxley, 
Jas. A. Froude, Edward A. Free- 
man, Frances Power Cobbe, D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, The Duke of 
Argyll, Mrs. Muloch, William 
Black, Jean Ingelow, Miss Thacke- 
ray, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Geo. MacDonald, Matthew 
Arnold, W. W. Story, Turguenief, 
(Auerbach, Ruskin, Tennyson, 


Browning, and many others, are represented in the 


 Littell’s Living Age. 


Tue Living AcE has a ee over thirty- 
three years, with the continued commendation of the 
best men of the country, and with constantly increas- 
ing success. 

A Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue,and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays. 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel an 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

In 1878, the productions of the Leading Foreign Au- 
thors will be presented in its pages,—embracing the 
choicest Serial and Short Stories, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 
tors, above-named and = J others, representing 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of Tue Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current lit- 
erature, —indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
duction of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 

“Tue Livine AGE affords the best, the cheapest and 
most convenient means of keeping abreast with the 
progress of thought in all its phases.’"—Philadelphia 
North American. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.” —Phila- 
= Inquirer. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day.”’—New York Tribune. 

“It is beyond all question the best compendium of 
the best current literature."—New York Evening Post. 

“Indispensable to one who would keep pace with 
the Cont and literature of the day.”"— Church Jour- 











“AK pure and tual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment dnd’ instruction.” — Hon. Robert C. 


‘ “the Best periodical in America."—= Theo. L. Cuy- 
er, D. D. 

p “Fairly without a rival.”°—Congregationalist, Bos- 
‘On. 


“The best of all the electic publications, and the 
cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”’—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
sterling worth of its articles.’.—The Standard, Chi- 
cago. 

“There is no magazine published that gives so gen- 
eral a knowledge of what 1s going on in the literary 
world.”’—Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. : 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, ~ oy" politics, 
and science of the day.”"— The Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.’’—JUnois State Journal. 

Pan has no equal in any country.”’—Philadelphia 

88, 

“It is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of all that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the literary world."’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.”’— 
New York Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year, free of postage. 


(EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878... 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1877, containing the first instal- 
ments of a new serial, ‘‘Erica,” translated from the 
German of Frau von Ingersleben,—the best work of 
one of the best and brightest authors of Germany. 
A new story by the charming English authoress, Miss 
THACKERAY, also a pears in the same numbers, from 
advance sheets, with other valuable matter. 
Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign 

Literature. 

“Possessed of Tue Livinc AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THE Livine AcE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent fora year, both postpaid; or, for $950, 
Tue Livine AcEand the St. Nicholas or — 
Journal. 2te48 


ADDRESs LITTLE & GAY, Boston, 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 











worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chap’ Hands, 
urns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count: 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





REMOV ATL 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ee" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly% 





Osgood’s New Books. 
OSEPH COOK'S LECTURES. 


BIOLOGY. First volume of Monday Lectures, 
by JoserH Cook. With Preludes on Current 
vents. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

This volume contains, revised and perfected, the 
remarkable Lectures in which Mr. Cook discussed 
with great learning, and with marvelous force and 
eloquence, the important questions at issue between 
Science and Religion. No such treatment of them 
has ever been achieved before, and the religious world 
with rare unanimity acknowledges the great service 
Mr. Cook has rendered. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. 


A Series of Sermons. By Tuomas STaRR Kino. Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by Epwix P. WuirpLe. Fine 
Steel Portrait. 12mo.° $2. 

This volume contains twenty two discourses, of 
great variety in topic; of mapeelons strength, clear- 
ness, elevat on and purity of thought; of wonderful 
rhetorical and poetic beauty, and of rare spiritual and 
religious fm Their eloquence is of the truest and 
noblest kind, and the impression they produce is of 
an exquisite character, uttering itself in the most 
effective and persuasive style. 

Mr. Whipple's Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
portrays very graphically and sympathetically the 
character and work of Starr King. 





UNDERBRUSH. By James T. Fretps, $1.25. 
“Tt is unnecessary to say that this new volume from 
Mr. Fields is alive with interest. As speaker and 
writer, Mr. Fields demonstrated long ago his charm- 
ing faculty for narration, and the rich fund of litera- 
ry anecdote at his command with which to animate 
Re subject he might choose to touch.”— Chicago 

ribune. 


CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited with Prefatory Essays, by W. D. HoweE.xs. 
“Little Classic” style: Per volume, $1.25. 

This series of the best autobiographies is designed 
to include all that is most choice in this charming de- 
partment of literature. Each life is prefaced with a 
critical and biographical essay by Mr. Howells, in 
which the sequel of the author's history is given, to- 
gee with whatever from other sources illustrates 

is period and career. 





Volumes 1 and 2. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICA WILHELMINA, 
Fargreyize of Baireuth, Sister of Frederick the 
Great. 2 volumes, $2.50’ 

“The story of a real enchanted princess, sadder and 
stranger than fiction. The story of Frederica Wilhel- 
mina, whose ‘memoirs’ once made so great a stir, and 
remains to us one of the most fascinating books in 
the world,” says Mr. Howells, whose preface of near- 
ly thirty pages adds yet greater fascination. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES OF AN ARCHITECT 
in the Northwest of Europe. By Fe.ix Narsoux. 


214 illustrations. 1 volume. 8vo. $3.00. 

Avery interesting book, describing a journey of 
Architectural observation through Ho band, Hanover 
and Jutland. 

“One of the pleasantest books of light reading 
which we have met with for some time * * He gives 
us descriptions and illustrations of hospitals, theaters, 
hotels, farm buildings, museums, market-houses, 
bridges, and other works, besides sketches of antiqui- 
ties and costumes, and anything else which happens 
to interest or amuse him.”’—London Academy. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. 


By Harrizt MARTINEAU. $1.25. 

“It is worth its weightin gold, a thousand times 
over, to parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.”’— Philadelphia Press. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 





Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. ($1.25 
or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commenda- 
tions of it as ‘‘Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,” from the Boston 7raveller, are getting to 
be as commou as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of music. 

ENCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. O. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 


PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, has of course en- 
tigely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,” but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

ATIUN. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
mn, isa a. SS Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

» 1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, PERKINS, 
is On: eS He book of the author and of 
the first quality. %336 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with MeTricaL Tunes. 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will use 


By J. M. Cuapwick. is 

The Gem Gleaner, esvesiniy, tor "cuore 

having rather more than one Anthem or Motet 

for each Sunday of the year. Just published. Music 

by Dr. Munger, J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite 

composers. A good book for the easy practice of So- 
cieties. $1.00; or $9.00 per doz. 

’ By L. O. Em- 

erson's Chorus Book, to nae sn 

mirable col a ? . — Le ae 

oru 5 

A Me Y tte beat quailty. “A first class Society book. 

$1.25; or $12 doz. 

. 5 By 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus ,Book,. 
of the best, and many unusually attractive. A first 
class Society book. $1.25; or $12 per doz. 

H , has 75 fine An- 
Chorus Choir, ‘thems snd ores "and 
b e 


ants, ums, &c. First class Chorus-Choir 


book. $15 per doz. 

4 By W.O. Per- 
The American Glee Book. ixs,is's ruc 
Glee Book, with the best and most entertaining com- 
positions from beginning to end. $1.50; or $13.50 
per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 





MEMOIR 


AND 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prerce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, b 
Harriet W. Preston. Square 12mo. Price $3.00. 
“‘A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 
ag from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

. >t aces B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 

er). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by JoHN James TaYLER. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


Y 
A New Novel in the ‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa angie, 

lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 

book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopefal in 

spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 

accomplished writer.""—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Uniform with*Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” ““Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That Ally” “Kismet,’’ “fhe Great Match,” 
“A Modern Mephistopheles,’’*‘Afterglow,”’ ‘‘Hetty’s 
Strange History.”’ Price $1.00. 





By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Le’ pzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000, 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston.  tyl4 





New and Forthcoming Books. 


WAYSIDE SERIES. 


NIMPORT. 


New Edition. Sq. 16mo, cloth, flexible. Price re- 
duced to $1.25. 


HARRY HOLBROOKE OF HOLBROOKE 
HALL. 


By Sir Ranpau H. Ropers, Bart. With three illus- 
tions by the author. $1.25. 


BOURBON LILIES. 


By Mrs. Lizzig W. Cuampney. (Jn press.) 








NEARLY READY. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK. D. D. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of 
Dr. Kirk, and views of Mount Vernon Church and 
the American Chapel at Paris. 8m. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. 


By 8S. M. Campse.t, D. D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


By H. A. Mizzs, D. D. 12mo. Cloth. 


SLICES FROM MOTHER GOOSE. 


By ALicE PARKMAN. Illustrated by “Champ.” In 
envelope. 


*,*New and bright versions of fourteen of the most 
popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite humor- 
ous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. Text 
in red. The publishers are confident that this will 
prove one of the most attractive holiday issues of the 
present season, as a gift from friend tofrien@, of all 
ages. 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 


Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. 
Over a hundred illustrations and striking cover de- 
sign, by “‘Champ.’’ Small 4to, cloth, $1.50. 

*,*This is the first of a series of books by the author 

of “In the Sky-Garden,” which was so deservedly 

popular last year, and of which the present volume is 

a worthy successor in both text and illustrations. 


THE CEDARS. 


MORE OF CHILD LIFE. 

By Exuis Gray. Vol. 2 of the Long Ago Series. 
Illustrated by C. Howard Walker. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

*,*Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 

lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 

ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. 


By Mrs. 8. S. Ropsrns, author of the “Win and Wear 
Series.” Illustrated by C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth 
$1.25. 

*,*A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary C. Bartiett. Illustrated by Virginia M. 
Guild & C. H. Walker. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & C@O., 
381 Washington St., Roston. 














For Twelve Pages of delightful gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon's seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. LothropCo., Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK, 

Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 


BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo. Illustrated. . ° ° $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘“‘watering-place” story ever 

Published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 

at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME, 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. . . . . . $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so hard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes.” 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


” —BY— 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of Americar 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 


United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 


Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts: 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selection# 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpsé 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, etc.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca; 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


141-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Dec. 1, 1877. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addre 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are quel requested to note the ex- 
—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 

















SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition fornew subscribers. Wr WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of December. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half a day to canvassing 
for the WomAn’s JoURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIxTY CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 








A BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


At the regular meeting of the Boston 
School Committee, last Tuesday evening, 
the Sub-Committee on rules and regulations, 
to whom was referred the order relating to 
the establishment of a Latin School for girls, 
reported back the order without recommen- 
dation, that it might be acted upon by the 
board directly. Miss May offered, as a sub- 
stitute for the order, the following: 


Ordered, that the Committee on High Schools be 
authorized to furnish classical education to girls, in 
connection with the Latin School, and in such rooms 
as they may deem best suited to the purpose. 


This amendment Miss May supported in 
an admirable speech, which we shall print 
in fullnext week. She showed conclusively 
that the establishment of a separate school 
was unnecessary and objectionable, invol- 
ving needless expense and probable inferior- 
ity of advantages. But the fear that future 
co-education might grow out of the existence 
of a separate class for girls in the present 
Latin School, overcame the common-sense 
of the Committee. Mr. Perkins thought it 
would be as economical to connect the pro- 
posed school with the Girls’ High School, 
and Mr. Hutchins offered the following as 
an amendment; 


Ordered, that the Committee on High Schools be 
authorized to organize aclass for girls who are desir- 
ous to prepare for college, and to employ a competent 
teacher for the same, with the rank and salary of sub- 
master; the course of the study for said class, and the 
direction of the same for the present school year, to 
be made under the charge of the head master of the 
Latin School, 


After further discussion by Miss May and 
Messrs. Thayer, and W. P. Adams, the or- 
ders offered by Miss May, and Mr. Hutchins 
were rejected and the original order was 
adopted. The order read as follows: 


Ordered, that the Committee on High Schools be 
authorized to organize a Latin School for girls, under 
the direction of a principal, with the rank of master, 
and with such assistance as the exigencies of the 
school may require, the school to be located in what- 
ever building the committee may direct. 


Even in this form, we congratulate the 
friends of the higher education for women, 
upon the substantial triumph they have at- 
tained. It is safe to say that the establish- 
ment of classical education for girls by the 
city of Boston, is due to the presence of wo- 
men upon the School Committee. 

H. B. B. 
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THE SUFFRAGE VOTE IN COLORADO. 


At length, we have the official returns of 
the votes cast in Colorado, one county ex- 
cepted, on the 5th of October, for and 
against Woman Suffrage. For the accom- 
modation of our readers we copy the follow- 
ing table from the Rocky Mountain News : 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Approved. Not Approved. 
feagehes werrerrretrr Ls 2,048 
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(Se 6,612 

Majority against Suffrage, 7,441. 

Our first impression is of disappointment 
at the fact that Suffrage received somewhat 


14,053 





less than one third of all the votes cast. 
But this is more than compensated by our 
gratification that the Suffrage vote was 
large in direct proportion to intelligence 
and number of native Americans; small in 
direct proportion to ignorance and number 
of foreigners. 

Take, for instance, the four Mexican 
Counties and Pueblo: 


Counties. Approved. Not Approved. 
Gendios Seneene 40005 44 531 
SEE dacadeeentee 48 437 
cas accewnss 32 337 
Las Animas......... 127 995 
 tcanacixdue? a: 103 793 
iccvccadevnccauce 354 3,393 


In these five Counties, which are largely 
peopled by illiterate foreigners, Woman Suf- 
Srage received only one vote in twelve. Even 
of these, the greater part were cast by the 
intelligent Americans who reside in the 
towns of Trinidad, El Moro, and Pueblo. 
Of the Mexicans it is safe to say that not 
one in a hundred voted for Suffrage. 

Now take ten Counties where Americans 





predominate: 

Counties. Approved. Not Approved. 

1,011 804 

- 562 

83 88 

207 290 

143 194 

111 184 

332 571 

260 390 

349 517 

Arapahoe (Denver).... 1,173 2,048 

DOr sive vers ivecdcvic 4,217 5,648 


In these ten Counties the Suffrage and 
anti-Suffrage votes were respectively as 
three to four. Out of 9865 votes, Suffrage 
lacked only 1432 of a majority. A change 
of only 716 votes would have carried Woman 
Suffrage in all those ten counties. Yet 
even in some of these, especially in Arapa- 
hoe County (Denver), large bodies of for- 
eigners voted almost solid against us. 

It is also well to remember that defeat 
was partly due to the fact, that in the coun- 
ties which went so heavily against Suffrage, 
both parties printed ali their tickets ‘‘Not 
Approved.” The voters in very many lo- 
calities had no real option in the matter, and 
voted unanimously against Suffrage without 
even being aware of it. 

Next time the question is submitted, in 
Colorado or elsewhere, it should be ona 
separate ticket, and the Suffragists should 
be present at every voting precinct to see 
that justice is done. Woman Suffrage tracts 
should be printed and circulated in German, 
Welsh, and Spanish. A systematic canvass 
should be thoroughly made for several 
months beforehand. How much could be 
thus accomplished is shown by the vote of 
Boulder County in favor of Suffrage. This 
was due to the series of meetings persistent- 
ly followed up to the very day of election, 
by its own local speakers—Mrs. North, 
Mrs. Shields, Messrs. Wright, Logan, &c. 

If the Suffragists of Colorado realize their 
opportunity, they will carry Woman Suf- 
frage there within the next two years. We 
are onthe eve of great political changes. 
The Republican party is going out of pow- 
er possibly out of existence, in the nation. 
The progressive elements of that party will 
be compelled to take up new issues. And, 
of all new issues, the one which will take 
the lead is that of Impartial Suffrage and 





Equal Rights for Woman. H. B. B. 
oe 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORKERS 
OF COLORADO. 


In our mention of the Woman Suffrage 
workers of Colorado, we have unavoidably 
omitted the names of many, whose labors 
have contributed to the measure of success 
already attained. Thus, in Boulder County, 
our majority was partly due to the early 
labors of Mrs. Harriet McCoy North, of 
Boulder City. 

Mrs. North commenced the canvass for 
Equal Rights in Boulder County early in 
the summer, all alone. She got up her 
meetings herself, and paid her own expenses 
at Modoc, Longmont, Valmont, and Boul- 
der, long before others spoke. She had 
fine meetings, and spoke earnestly and elo- 
quently, so that the voters of Boulder 
County were early set to thinking, and the 
result was a victory for Woman Suffrage. 
She would have spoken later in the canvass, 
but her health did not permit. She proba- 
bly made more speeches than any other one 
person in Boulder County, for Woman Suf- 
frage, and the results, from the testimony 
of many voters, showed that they were 
telling speeches, too. 

In other localities similar work was done, 
of which, in the nature of the case, we are 
not fully aware. It will give us great 
pleasure to give proper credit to each and 
all, if our friends in Colorado will enable 
us to do so, by sending us the necessary in- 
formation. L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





Epritors JouRNAL:—The Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association held its Ninth 
Annual Meeting, at Bristol, on Friday last, 
in the Friends’ Meeting House, which had 
been generously offered for that purpose. 
Bristol is a pleasant and thriving town, sit- 
uated about twenty miles north of this city, 
on the Delaware River. 

The meeting comprised an afternoon and 
an evening session, and on both occasions 
the attendance was unexpectedly large. 
None of the conditions were wanting that 
were essential to give a meeting the charac- 





ter of success. The speaking was excellent 
in quality, varied in its characteristics, and 
effective in its results. The audience was 
not only large, but it was of a high order of 
worth,—intelligent, appreciative, and cheer- 
fully hospitable towards the advanced sen- 
timents that were uttered. 

The President of the Association, Miss 
Mary Grew, took the chair and called the 
meeting to order, making a few introducto- 
ry remarks. The usual committees were 
then appointed, consisting of Joshua Peirce, 
Mahlon B. Linton, of Newton, and Lelia E. 
Patridge, for business; and Annie Heacock, 
Mary 8. Hillborn, and Charlotte L. Peirce, 
for finance. 

The first speaker introduced was Lelia E. 
Patridge. Her remarks mainly consisted of 
a reference to her recent work in Colorado, 
whither she went by direction of the Asso- 
ciation, to engage with others in the endeav- 
or to establish Impartial Suffrage as a pro- 
vision of the Constitution of that State. 
Her speech likewise embraced some of the 
leading features of the Suffrage issue, and 
the occasional applause elicited was an indi- 
cation of its favorable reception and good 
impression. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was read by its Chairman, a copy of which 
I herewith place at your disposal. 

The following is the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association, to the Ninth Annual 
Meeting :— 

REPORT. 

The work of the Executive Committee 
has not escaped the disturbing influence of 
what is popularly known as the “hard 
times.” very undertaking, whatever may 
be the degree of its importance, has felt to 
some extent the pressure of this untoward 
condition of affairs, which operates like an 
all-pervading blight. Even charitable and 
beneficent projects come within the scope of 
its baleful and retarding power, while those 
which have a reformatory character experi- 
ence the evil effects far more seriously; and 
those reforms that are so unfortunate as to 
fall within the range of popular disfavor, 
suffer most of all. 

The Committee has long since made the 
discovery that a limitation of means entails 
an abridgement of work. But this pecun- 
iary difficulty is not the only drawback. It 
is not even the principal source of disturb- 
ance. The same embarrassing circumstance 
that limits the means at our disposal, has a 
direct tendency to weaken the energy of our 
co-workers, to impair their order, and di- 
minish their enthusiasm. These are essen- 
tial elements in the field of active labor, and 
where they are wanting the work cannot go 
on with encouraging results. 

But the Committee has no reason to feel 
discouraged. It has not been idle. Accord- 
ing to its opportunities it has attended to its 
duties. It has given heed tothe circulation 
of those documents which present in a com- 
pact form the best thoughts and arguments 
in favor of Impartial Suffrage. This has 
always been one of its favorite practices. 
There can be no doubt of its value as a 
means of disseminating correct views in re- 
gard to this important question. Silently 
these messengers of rational thought do 
their part in the difficult work of enlight- 
enment. Wherever they are read they tem- 
per the spirit of hostility, modify or remove 
prejudices, dissipate narrow and false no- 
tions concerning the real significance of the 
Suffrage movement, and help to create a fa- 
vorable public sentiment, which must be 
the forerunner of success. 

The same influence may be ascribed to 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL, that excellent vehi- 
cle of facts and exponent of principles 
which relate to Woman’s enfranchisement, 
and to her highest social and civil welfare. 
The Committee is ever ready to extend its 
circulation, as it is an indispensable agent, 
not only in shedding light upon all the ques- 
tions involved in this movement, but in ac- 
tively forwarding it, and in giving it vitaligy. 
Those who desire to have constant acquaint- 
ance with the progress of the work, and with 
the doings and triumphs of brave and ener- 
getic women, either of our own or other 
lands, can do no better than to enroll their 
names among its subscribers. 

A number of Suffrage meetings of a so- 
cial character were held last winter under 
the direction of the Committee. These had 
their uses, and were pleasant auxiliaries in 
the endeavor to promote the object of the 
Association. 

The Committee was not unmindful of its 
duty relative to the work that claimed at- 
tention in the distant State of Colorado. 
There the voting people had an opportunity, 
at the ballot-box, of incorporating the prin- 
ciple of Impartial Suffrage in the Sedum. 
tal law of the State. It was desirable to do 
all that was possible to effect this, and the 
Committee authorized Miss Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge, of Philadelphia, to go there as the 
representative of the Association, and to en- 
gage in the effort made to accomplish that 
cardinal object. She ‘held no less than a 
score of meetings, and she and her associ- 
ates did a noble work. Although it was 
not crowned with success, it is a satisfaction 
to know that about three-ninths of the 
voting population gave their ballots in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. 

There is one thing, to which it may be 
well for this report to invite attention, not 
solely because it is of interest to every friend 
of oman’s enfranchisement, but because 
it concerns all those who have at heart the 
welfare of the rising generation, which 
a to include everybody. 

he third section of Article X. of the 
Constitution of this State, as ratified at the 
general election in 1873, is as follows: 
Women twenty-one years of age and upwards, shall 
be eligible to any office of control or management un- 
der the school laws of this State. 

This has commanded such limited notice 
in practice, that one is almost justified in 
regerulag it as an obsolete provision. Such 
indifference to a notable feature of the Con- 
stitution is a sad commentary on the wisdom 
and intelligence of the people. Its great 
value and intrinsic importance should be 





practically tested. ‘The complaints often 
heard conceraing the inefficiency or the low 
tone of some of our public schools, would 
disappear if they were placed under more 
capable and effective control, and it would 
be wise for the people of the State to make 
an earnest effort to have our school boards 
largely composed of competent and educa- 
ted women. J. K. WILpMAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

The introduction of Lucy Stone was fol- 
lowed by hearty plaudits of welcome. Her 
voice never tires the people in this vicinity, 
and her winning manners cease not to com- 
mand out-spoken admiration. As an advo- 
cate of the equality of civil rights, who can 
deny that she is equal to a host? The wo- 
men of this or of some other generation, 
cannot fail to discern what boundless grati- 
tude they owe this indefatigable woman, 
for her ceaseless and self-sacrificing devoted- 
ness to the great work of securing their 
highest interests, and the true welfare of all 
women, living or to live. It is needless to 
say that she spoke well on this occasion. 
Her words are a working power, full of 
force, persuasion, argument, and the magic 
that weaves conviction. 

Mrs. Bowles also spoke in the afternoon. 
I ought to’say, the Rev. Ada C. Bowles, as 
ske is by profession a clergywoman in prop- 
er order, having charge of a church at Eas- 
ton, in this State, where she preaches every 
week. Think of traveling to a point sixty- 
five miles distant from home to find a con- 
gregation! Many a strong man would shrink 
from such a task. Her remarks at the meet- 
ing were very favorably received, and they 
wrought a good effect. She touched upon 
some of the leading phases of the Suffrage 
question, and enlightened her hearers, not 
only in regard to the feasibility of Woman's 
enfranchisement, and the justice thereof, 
but also concerning the potency of the bal- 
lot as an instrument for correcting great 
wrongs, and removing the weight of injus- 
tice that in various forms presses upon wo- 
men. 

In the evening the Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee reported the following as 
the choice of officers for the ensuing year, 
who were thereupon duly elected: 

President—Mary Grew. 

Vice- Presidents—Ada C. Bowles, Mercy K. William- 
son, J. K. Wildman. 

Recording Secretary—Annie Shoemaker. 

Corresponding Secretary—Annie a = a 8. 

Treasurer—Annie Heacock, of Jenkintown. 

Executive Committee—Ellen M. Child, Passmore 
Williamson, Mary 8. Hilborn. Hannah Estelle, Char- 
lotte L. Peirce, Samuel T. Child, Lelia E. Patridge and 
Huidah Justice, for Philadelphia; Sarah H. Peirce for 


Bucks County; Eliza Sproat Turner for Delaware 
County, and Dinah Mendenhall for Chester County. 


The Secretary, Annie Shoemaker, read the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That this Association, organized for the 
promotion of consistency between the profession and 
practice of our National and State Governments, has 
a just claim upon the sympathy and co-operation of 
- ae ag loyal to the fundamental principles of this 

epublic. 

resolved, That in advocating for Woman her legal 
power to exercise her right of voting in the United 
States, we are demanding the logical application of 
the political doctrine that ‘governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” and 
that ‘‘taxation without representation is tyranny.” 

Resolved, That the success of our cause is as impor- 
tant to the true prosperity of our male as of our fe- 
male citizens; inasmuch as justice towards any class 
or individual isa part of that righteousness which 
exalteth a nation; and also because, as the world's 
history has shown, human thought and action are 
made purer, nobler, and wiser by the reciprocal influ- 
5 Pond man and woman in the various departments 
of life. 

Resolved, That the steady progress of improvement 
in public sentiment encourages our faith in the tri- 
umph of our enterprise; that, as an evidence of this 
improvement, we hail with pleasure the large vote re- 
cently polled in Colorado in favor of a constitutional 
amendment establishing Suffrage without regard to 
sex. 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against the 
common error of statement concerning the political 
condition of the American Republic; viz., that it is 
“a government of the people;”’ that it is based on uni- 
versal or general suffrage; that the laws are the ‘‘ex- 
pression of the people’s will;”’ and we recommend to 
all who desire to make such statements true that they 
faithfully expose their present falseness. 

Resolved, That we receive with satisfaction the offi- 
cial testimony which comes to us from Wyoming, 
concerning the beneficial influence of Impartial Suf- 
frage in that Territory; and while we do not needa 
practical illustration to convince us that there is safe- 
ty in justice, we commend it to those who cannot be- 
lieve until they have seen. 

Resolved, That we commence the work of another 
year. with courage inspired by faith, that in the strug- 
gle between the great forces of right and wrong, the 
eternal right must win the final victory. 


The speakers at the evening session were 
Mary Grew, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Mrs. Bowles, 
Lucy Stone, and Elizabeth Paxson. 

Miss Grew’s words are always effective, 
always forcible. They bave in a marked 
degree the power to impress, which is not 
so much the result of their logical force, as 
of that perceptible glow of religious fervor 
with which they are imbued, and which 
blends itself so happily with her arguments. 
The resolutions are the product of her pen, 
and these give some hint of the substance 
and character of her remarks. 

Mr. Bowles spoke briefly, referring to the 
ability of women adequately to state and 
defend their own cause, while all the men 
had to do was to listen, and then be true to 
their reason, true to their conscience, true 
to their hearts, nothing else being required of 
them but to act justly. 

_ Mrs. Bowles’ evening speech was an ad- 
mirable counterpart to that of the afternoon, 
and Mrs. Stone spoke with remarkable vig- 
or and impressiveness. Sometimes her ad 
dress partook of the nature of a quiet and 
unpretending talk, now and then relieved 
by a sparkle of humor, or diversified by a 
fitting incident or happy anecdote; then it 
would glow with the warmth of enthusiasm, 
and impelled by the force of some potent 
argument or illustration, it would rise to the 
lofty heights of eloquence. 

Friend Paxson, in her remarks, expressed 
a preference for the phrase ‘‘human rights,” 
or “equal rights,” rather than ‘‘woman’s 
rights.” 





As I have before intimated, the meeting 
was good in all its bearings, and it may be 
said with emphasis that it left a remarkably 
favorable impression. Its immediate friends 
consider it one of the most satisfactory An- 
nual Meetings they have ever held. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1877. Ww. 
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THE LADIES’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 





A number of ladies who reside out of 
town in the vicinity of Boston, have encour- 
aged Miss Kelly to opena ‘‘ladies” purchas.- 
ing agency, in this city, knowing her to be 
a careful and prompt person. We ask the 
attention of our readers to her advertise. 
ment in another column. 

A correspondent calls attention, in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, to this new branch 
of industry in Boston for a woman:— 

Do the many busy women who live in the 
country, and often go to Boston to do their 
errands, understand what a relief is offered 
them in the ladies’ purchase agency adver. 
tised yesterday in your columns? 

I received a circular in the summer and 
forgot it. Some weeks later I arranged to 
go to town on pressing errands, but sickness 
prevented. AsI1 considered what I should 
do, I remembered the agency. I wrote a 
memorandum and enclosed it with my 
money order. A box brought home all the 
desired parcels the next day, and contained 
a note giving all the information about them 
that I wished, and to my surprise my ven- 
ture turned out a real economy in money. 
So much time and work were involved in 
making so many purchases, that I was pre- 
pared to pay more than a visit to town 
would cost me, but the commissions proved 
to be much less. The experiment has been 
successfully repeated more than once since 
then, and now wish to advise any lady who 
does not enjoy shopping, or who can with 
difficulty find time to go to town, to try it 
once, and | believe she will be glad to have 
learned where to find this real aid. 

Again, when she goes to town with many 
errands and finds that she has not time for 
all, let her first do those which require per- 
sonal attention, and leave the list of the rest 
at 11 Hamilton Place, and I believe, from 
my own experience, that she will have a 
feeling when they are sent home the next 
day, as if they had been done by magic. 
Those also who have suffered from the de- 
viation from orders sent to shops by mail, 
will understand the advantage of having 
some one acting in their interest. 

have seen Miss Kelly and those who 
have known her, and I can assure mothers 
that she is capable of taking a family of 
children to the shoe-maker, the dentist or 
the photographer, and will be kind and care- 
ful, so that any one may feel safe in trust- 
ing her to receive the children at the train, 
attend to all their needs and bring them 
back again. A Country Lapy. 
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RESUMPTION ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. Wells concludes his article on resump- 
tion with this felicitous illustration: ‘‘The 
apprehension of the country in respect to the 
effects of specie resumption suggests the 
story of the man who, walking one evening 
in a deserted mining region, fell into a pit. 
Grasping, however, as he fell, a projecting 
root, he hung suspended in the dark over 
what he regarded as a terrible abyss until 
his strength failed him, when, saying his 
prayers, repenting of his sins, and commend- 
ing his soul, he let go and fell—about six 
inches. His hair, nevertheless, is said to 
have turned white. If specie payments 
by resolute determined effort were to be 
brought about to-morrow, everybody the 
next day would draw a long breath and in- 
voluntarily exciaim, ‘Is that all?’” 

— ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SALEM. 





A Suffragist writes us from Salem, Mass: 
‘‘T do not know what you intend to do, this 
winter, but one thing I am sure of; whatev- 
er is attempted, it will only be effort thrown 
away until we are better organized. I would 
have a club in every town and in every ward 
of every city. But you will say, in what 
way shall that be got? I would divide the 
State into ten or twelve districts, and put a 
determined friend, either man or woman, in 
charge of each one. Let them visit every 
town in the district, find out the friends, 
get them to come together and unite for 
work. I would not employ lecturers to be- 
gin with, but intelligent persons, who would 
be willing to give their time for—say about 
two dollars a day and expenses. In what 
way, you will also ask, shall the money be 
got? Let each member joining a club pay 
at least one dollar a year, and, in order that 
the very poorest may have no excuse, I 
would make the first payment ten cents, 
and two cents a week afterwards. The lib- 
eral and large-hearted might begin with ten 
dollars. I would make each tenth person a 
collector, who should hand over once & 
month whatever money they have, to the 
local treasurer, who, in turn, should hand 
it to the State treasurer in Boston. I would 
begin our political year on the first of No- 
vember, and make all acts date from that. 
I think, in this way, we could raise $10,000, 
and, what would be better, as many adher- 
ents. Next fall we should lead off with 
our primary meetings, invite all true-heart- 
ed men and women to take part in them, 
hold our convention, publish our platform, 
and then put ten of our ablest female speak- 
ers into the lecture-field, together with al! 
the volunteer gentlemen we can find. In 
Salem we are doing nothing, although we 
are getting fresh additions to our ranks from 
time to time. Webhave a female physician 
who is getting intoa good practice here. 
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She is also a good speaker. We have also 
had a clergyman settled with us lately, who 
isa real live man. I interviewed him last 
week; he tells me he has been a life-long 
friend of Woman Suffrage, and although he 
has not identified himself with the move- 
ment here, he is willing todo so at any time. 
All the old campaigners still stand true, 
and a goodly number of the temperance 
people are also ready to fall into line. Sol 
hope, some day soon, we shall be able to 
surprise you with an account of our doings.” 
————_ edo —--— 
SUFFRAGE LECTURES NEEDED IN 
HOLYOKE. 





Eprrors JOURNAL:-—I have tried to or- 
ganize a Woman Suffrage Club here, such 
as 1 read of in the JouRNAL, but without 
success. The fact is, asa lady told me, it 
isnot popular enough yet. There will have 
to be several lectures or conventions held 
here to wake up the people, such as they 
have had in places around Boston. Then 
you will find that Holyoke will come up to 
the mark. I have been patiently waiting 
for that time, whether it will ever come I 
do not know. 1am willing to do all in my 
power, but have got discouraged with no 
one to help me along; so I talk to my friends 
and do what little 1 can, and hope that some 
time a lecturer will come and do more good 
in one evening than I can do ina year. 

In regard to the Prohibitory party, I will 
say that last fall I used all my influence for 
that party, but shall not do so again, as the 
tickets that were sent from the JouRNAL 
office forme to distribute they would not 
use. I kept afew, and asked my intimate 
friends and others to vote them, and they did 
so. The others I gave to several prominent 
men, leaders in the Prohibitory party, and 
asked them to use them. They said they 
would try todoso. Afterwards I found out 
that they did not, simply because the tickets 
had on them the words ‘‘Equal Rights,” al- 
though they had onthem the names of all 
their state officers, just as the Prohibition- 
ists had on their own tickets. Many of the 
party do not believe in Woman Suffrage, 
and wi!l not vote for our principles any 
more than the Republicans will. One man 
told me that he never was so mad as when 
he saw in his paper that the Prohibitionists 
had put that clause into the party platform; 
that they had no business to doso; that they 
ought tohave kept to the one point of Pro- 
hibition, and not have taken up side issues; 
that he should vote the Prohibitory ticket 
as long as he lived, but ‘‘never would vote 
for Woman Suffrage,” etc., etc. 

I am glad that our Suffrage party did not 
nominate the Prohibitory ticket, this year, 
when the Prohibitory party had put up 
Elijah Morse, of Canton, for Lieutenant 
Governor, for he opposed us very bitterly in 
the House two years ago. Your ever ear- 
nest friend in the cause, H. W. 

Holyoke, Mass. 





—eoe 
IS SENATOR DAWES A SUFFRAGIST? 


Here is an extract from his speech in 
Worcester, ‘last Monday evening: 

“Our government rests on the consent of 
the governed, and that means all the gov- 
erned.”’ 

Are not women governed? 

Rutu C, THompson. 

Southbridge, Mass. 


oer 


DOMESTIC LIFE OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 








“And now, these scattered memories, con- 
nected by a feeble hand all unworthy of its 
great subject, draw to a close. Over the 
real romance of his life, and over the tender- 
est, loveliest passages in his private letters, 
a veil must be thrown; but it will not be 
lifting it too far to say that if, in the highest 
and closest of earthly relationships, a love 
that never failed—pure, patient, passion- 
ate, for six and thirty years—a love which 
never stooped from its own lofty level 
to a hasty word, an impatient gesture, or 
a selfish act, in sickness or in health, in 
sunshine or in storm, by day or by night, 
could prove that the age of chivalry has not 
passed away forever, then Charles Kingsley 
fulfilled the ideal of a ‘most true and per- 
fect knight’ to the one woman who was blest 
with that love in time and to eternity. To 
eternity, for such love is eternal; and he is 
not dead. He himself, the man, lover, 
hnsband, father, friend,—still lives in God, 
who is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living.” 

To these touching words of Mrs. Kings- 
ley, on the last page of the most interesting 
“Life and Letters” we have ever read, the 
well-known lines of Whittier seem so almost 
continuous a thought, that we have copied 
a few of them, to place beside the above. 

“O! for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear; 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear! 
“O! that Man once more were manly, 
Woman's pride, and not her scorn; 


That once more the pale, young mother 
Dared to boast ‘a man is born!’*’ 
Then I said, my own heart throbbing 

To the time her proud pulse beat, 
‘Life hath its regal natures yet, 
True, tender, brave and sweet! 
“Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man, at least, I know, 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard, 
Or Sidney’s plume of snow. 
“True as the knights of story. 
Sir Lancelot and his peers, 





Brave in his calm endurance, 
As they in tilt of spears. 
“Walking his round of duty 
Serenely, day by day, 
With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 
“As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies, 
All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


“Wherever outraged Nature 
Asks word or action brave, 
Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave— 
“Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?” 

Among the great and good men of our 
time who have been loyal to women, few 
have been more so than the late Charles 
Kingsley. 

In the special effort to open to women 
the profession of medicine, he took great 
interest. On meeting Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well for the first time, he said to her, ‘“You 
are one of my heroes.” 

We feel sure that, in America, hundreds 
of women have shared in the deep grief of 
Mrs. Kingsley for the loss of her beloved 
husband. It would be pleasant if in some 
way this sympathy could be conveyed to her. 

C. ©. H. 

East Orange, N. J. 


> 
WOMEN STUDENTS IN CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY. 





The number of female students at Girton 
College, near Cambridge, Eng., is forty-one. 
The Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women (Cambridge) have had 
placed at their disposal a prize of £30, for 
two years, by Mr. James Aikin, of Liver- 
pool, who a few years ago gave £1000 to 
the Association. This year’s subjects are 
divinity, arithmetic, history of political 
parties in England, English literature, 
French, German and Latin composition, 
Greek, early English, geometry, algebra, 
logic, political economy, constitutional his- 
tory and zoology. 


———————-0Do —— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Bronson Alcott died in Concord, 
Mass., last Sunday evening, aged seventy- 
seven, 

As the wife of A. Bronson Alcott, and 
mother of Louisa Alcott, her death will 
carry sadness to many hearts, for their 
sake. But she will be more deeply and 
scarcely less widely mourned, for her own. 

Mrs. Alcott endured the suffering and 
fatigue of her illness with cheerful and even 
humorous fortitude, and died, as she had 
lived, with a good conscience, and with 
the warmest love toward those in whose 
happiness she had so great a share. She 
was the daughter of Col. Joseph May, of 
Boston, and the sister of the beloved clergy- 
man, Samuel J. May, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Born in Boston, October 8, 1800, she mar- 
ried Mr. Alcott in May, 1830; removed to 
Concord with her family in 1840, and has 
lived in that town almost ever since, though 
with intervals of absence between 1848 and 
1857. She died, not in her own picturesque 
old house on the Lexington road, close by 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wayside,” but in the Thoreau 
house, which her daughter, Mrs. Pratt, had 
occupicd for some months. She was buried 
last Wednesday at Concord, and the funeral 
was private. 

Mrs. Alcott was a woman of the best 
New England stock, and of remarkable 
sweetness and energy of character. Her 
daughter Louisa, who much resembles her, 
has more than once drawn her mother’s pic- 
ture in her books. She was an ardent Wo- 
man Suffragist, and in her earlier life, was 
an equally earnest abolitionist, transcend- 
entalist, and friend of social reform. She 
was equally exemplary in her domestic 
duties, often severe and depressing. She 
endured poverty with spirit and patience, 
she cheered the hearts of those dependent 
upon her, when her own was often sorely 
tried; and she supported her husband in 
the years when doubt and ridicule followed 
his advanced opinions, and the gentle phi- 
losophy which he was sent sent into the 
world to teach. 

Happily she lived to surmount all the ma- 
terial obstacles which so taxed her early 
powers. For many years she has enjoyed 
the prosperity which she deserved, but 
which only came to her after many vicissi- 
tudes and disappointments. But it came 
then in its most acceptable form, through 
her own children, whose success had been 
secured by the resources of her spirit and 
the devotion of her motherly heart. She 
enjoyed the triumphs of her daughfers and 
the renown of her husband with more sat- 
isfaction than if they had been her own per- 
sonal success; and she lived to see the bright 
side of the shield which had so long been 
darkened with adversity. Although she 
has survived most of her contemporaries, 
she leaves many friends of the younger 
generations to mourn her loss; for she was 
indeed a true and sympathizing friend to 
those, of all ages, who were fortunate 
enough to know her. Her surviving chil- 
dren are three daughters,—Mrs. Pratt, the 
mother of the “Little Men,” Miss Louisa 
Alcott, and Miss May Alcott, who is now 
pursuing her art in England. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Thanksgiving Day was the inauspicious 
occasion of a great anti-Chinese procession 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Longfellow has entirely recovered 
from his neuralgia, and his health is better 
than it has been for many years. 

Mrs. Emma Malloy has just had a very 
cordial reception at South Bend, Indiana, 
on her return home after a long absence. 

The American and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society has resolved to investigate whether 
Minister Welsh owns slaves, or has an inter- 
est in slave property in Cuba. 

In Richland County, 8. C., where Mr. 
Hayes polled a large majority in '76, they 
have been holding a special election, and the 
Republican party had just nineteen votes. 

Libby O'Brien, the ‘‘baby highwayman” 
who was committed to the Catholic Pro- 
tectory at Fordham about two weeks ago, 
has succeeded in making her escape from 
that institution. 

Our valued correspondent, Miss Mary E. 
Beedy, is spending some time at the Sanita- 
rium of Dr. Foster, at Clifton Springs, N. 
Y. Sheis greatly pleased with the place 
and the treatment. 

As if the annals of suicide were not grim 
enough already, the well-to-do husband of 
the woman who took her life on Blackwell's 
Island last week, has refused to bury her, 
and she will be laid in a pauper’s grave. 

The second meeting of the Worcester Co- 
operative Loan Association was held on 
Monday night. The amount of money paid 
in was $778. This was loaned in two parts, 
$225 at 1044 per cent., and $500 at 71¢ per 
cent. 

The jury at Morristown, N. J., in the 
case of John A. Smith, accused of the mur- 
der of his wife, returned a verdict recently of 
‘not guilty,” as the prisoner committed the 
act while temporarily insane. This species 
of insanity has been growing quite too prev- 
alent lately. 

Eleven silver bricks, worth $20,000 in cur- 
rency, was the silver product of the Boston 
& Colorado Smelting works for the week 
ending Nov. 3, 1877. Last week, in addi- 
tion to the regular silver production of $17, 
000, three gold bars worth $33,500 were 
shipped East; total for two weeks, $70,500. 

If the Government stamps 41213 grains 
of silver with the words ‘‘One Dollar,” and 
forces them upon the people when they are 
at 7 per cent discount with gold, and over 
4 per cent below greenbacks, it stamps a lie 
upon the coin and legalizes a fraud upon 
those whom it forces to accept it.—Dubuque 
Times. 

It looks as if energetic Mrs. Gaines, after 
fighting for a generation for her New Or- 
leans estate, would not be allowed to enjoy 
it in peace, after all. It is claimed that the 
titles to the property of her father have not 
been inquired into, and, if the point can 
be established in a case now in court, suits 
will be brought to set aside many of the 
judgments in Mrs. Gaines’s favor. 

Sharon is needed in the Senate, and 
Sharon has been sent for in vain. He is an 
expensive fellow, but these silver kings 
always are. Nearly four years ago he was 
elected, and during that time he has drawn, 
of course, $20,000. His actual service, or 
rather presence, in the Senate has been 
forty-five days; so his pay has amounted to 
about $450 a day. 

The success of Littell’s Living Age is due 
to the fact that it enabies one, with a small 
outlay of time and money, to keep pace 
with the best thought and literature of the 
day. Hence its importance to every Ameri- 
can reader. The ablest living contributors 
to periodical literature are represented in 
its pages, some of whose names will be 
found in the prospectus published in another 
column. 

Lasell Seminary is using much effort and 
spending much money to be up to the de- 
mands of the day, and to give unusual ad- 
vantages toits students. Mr. C. C. Brag- 
don; the principal, has just arranged with 
Mr. J. L. Stoddard to give a course of five 
lectures on Latin Literature to the students 
of the Institution. The course, which 1s 
new, and prepared specially for Lasell, is of 
a grade that few colleges give their students. 

In the paper entitled ‘‘What is Money?” 
by Emily J. Leonard, of West Meriden, Ct., 
read before the Woman's Congress last 
month, and published by us, Nov. 17, the 
word ‘‘Bornou” was misprinted ‘‘Borneo.” 
Bornou, sometimes spelled Bornu, is a 
powerful State of Central Africa, near and 
west of Lake Tsad, and is, of course, quite 
a different locality from the East Indian 
island, Borneo. 

The mistress of one of the most fashion- 
able houses of ill-fame of St. Louis, who 
died a few days ago, was the daughter of a 
noted preacher of south-eastern Missouri. 
During the war, when her father was in the 
rebel army, she married a Union officer, 
who was quartered with his regiment in the 
town; but, after his departure, a brother 
officer effected her ruin, and her father 
drove her from his house. She fled to St. 
Louis and entered upon a life of shame, 
though she made many efforts at reconcilia- 
tion with her father, which the stern old 
man repulsed. Thus does bigotry tend to 





increase licentiousness by discouraging ref- 
ormation. 

A friend, in a recent letter, writes: ‘On 
my way to Iowa I saw Sojourner Truth in 
the depot at Jackson, Michigan, and had a 
little talk with her. Sheis full of life. She 
says she is living on ‘‘borrowed time,” that 
she is, according to her best knowledge of 
her age, considerably over a hundred years 
old. She walks with a cane, but steps quite 
spry. She told me she was liberated by 
the laws of New York in 1817, and was 
then over forty yearsof age. She has some 
Indian blood in her veins. When in Wash- 
ington, whither she went to see President 
Lincoln, she was refused a seat in the horse- 
cars, and giving the Indian war-whoop, while 
they were staring at her, she walked in and 
sat down ‘‘as anybody ought todo.” She 
sells a book of her own life ‘‘to help herself 
along.” Her home is in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


The literary ladies of Great Britain appear 
to have been astonishingly long-lived; here 
is a list of them, with the ages at which they 
died: Miss Jane Austen, 42; Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, 59; Miss Mitford, 69; Mrs. Trimmer, 
69; Miss Jane Porter, 74; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu, 80; Mrs. Piozzi, 81; Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, 82; Miss Edgeworth, 82; Lady Mor- 
gan, 82; Madame d’Arblay, 88; Miss Han- 
nah More, 88; Mrs. Marcet, 89; Mrs. Joan- 
na Baillie, 89; Miss Berry, 90; Mrs. Somer- 
ville, 92; Miss Harriet Lee, 95; Miss Caro- 
line Herschel, 98; Lady Smith, 103; Caro 
lina Baroness Wairn, 79; Lady Anne Barn- 
ard, 75; Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 83; Mrs. 
John Hunter, 79; Mrs. Dugald Stewart, 73; 
Mrs. Agnes Lyon, 78; Mrs. G. G. Richard- 
son, 76; Mrs. Inglis, 69; Mrs. Janet Hamil- 
ton, 75. The last nine have been more es- 
pecially Scottish song writers, and are the 
authors of many of the most beautiful and 
well-known ballads of that land of song. 

The Reformatory Prison for Women in 
Sherborn, Mass., is now open, and has for 
the superintendent Mrs. E. C. Atkinson, 
formerly of Boston, and more recently as- 
sociated with Gen. Armstrong at Hampton. 
The assistants are all chosen with reference 
to their fitness for the work. The plan of 
administration is that of progressive stages, 
increased privileges and freedom being 
granted as the prisoners advance from grade 
to grade. The group of buildings is de- 
signed with reference to this method; which 
has been found successful in the best prisons 
in England, and in that conducted on the 
Crofton system in Ireland. There are rela- 
tively but few cells. The rooms are light 
and cheerful, each having an ample win- 
dow. There are work-rooms, a school- 
room, and a pleasant, well-furnished chapel. 
Industrial employment, education, and the 
application of the truths of religion will 
each have its place. The only institution of 
the kind in this country other than this, is 
at Indianapolis. 

Another painful evidence of the impor- 
tance of educating women to a knowledge 
of business is afforded by the default of a 
New York lawyer, who has stolen $130,000 
of money and securities left with him in trust 
by one woman for the benefit of another. 
L. J. Therason, of the law firm of Thera- 
son & Bryan, of 10 Pine street, New York, 
arrested last week, upon orders issued in 
two civil suits against him in the Supreme 
Court, in which he ischarged with the em- 
bezzlement of sums of money belonging to 
the Zabriskie estate, amounting to over 
$130,000. Eor the past eighteen years 
Therason has had entire control of the 
property of the late Mrs. Mary Titus, mother 
of Mrs. Zabriskie, and such was the confi- 
dence reposed in him that, to the time of 
her death in September last, he was never 
called upon to make any statement of the 
moneys passing through his hands. Wo- 
men must learn that the gods help those 
who are able to help themselves. 

Little Miss Flite’s ‘‘Double” fainted away 
on the street in San Francisco recently. 
Under the common law practice of Cali- 
fornia, Frazies against Crowell, alias Gol- 
insky, involving an estate of $30,000, had 
been as long in the courts as Jarndyce 
against Jarndyce in chancery. Miss Gol- 
insky, a nervous, emaciated little lady of 
sixty, had fought her way from court to 
court with a patience which the delays of 
law could not exhaust, and with a determi- 
nation which the ingenuity of lawyers could 
baffle, but not overcome. She had told her 
story to every lawyer and judge in the ciiy; 
every clerk and reporter knew it by heart, 
and nodded to her familiarly whenever her 
strange little figure cast its shadow upon the 
court-house walk. Her jewels, one after 
another, had been sold; her princess dresses 
and her polonaises had been pawned; and, 
finally, she was reduced to such straits that 
she had to borrow the few ‘‘bits” with 
which she kept the life in her poor little 
body. But she never lost her courage; her 
faith in the righteousness of her case re- 
mained unshaken. Sure enough, the court 
of final resort unexpectedly decided in her 
favor. She was not in the court-room when 
the decision was rendered, and had not 
heard the news when a reporter stopped her 
on the sidewalk and congratulated her. 
Then Miss Golinsky cried out piteously, 
‘‘Help me up—I’m going to fall!” and faint- 
ed in the reporter's arms.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





Fifth Woman’s Congress, 

On the second day, among the reports 
from the States was read the following 

REPORT FOR CALIFORNIA. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 
My Dear Friend, Antoinette Brown Blackwell: 

Your pleasant letter recalls thrillingly 
the old time when we first met in the lovely 
city where you are now to gather;—that 
troublous time of a difficult beginning, 
through which our ardent enthusiasm and 
courage carried us shoulder to shoulder, 
and knit us heart to heart; as well as the 
later seasons when we have taken sweet 
counsel together in dear New England and 
elsewhere. Only we who were part of that 
dim and distant beginning, can realize the 
gain of the present, when it is lightening 
along the whole line of Woman’s advanced 
position. 

But your questions have to do with the 
surroundings of our later life In this new 
world of the Pacific Coast, and | must not 
indulge in reminiscence. Because those 
questions cover the ground of the vote of 
the Board of Directors of the Association, 
and because I have little to report, from 
my individual observation, that will be new 
to you, I will answer both at once in this, 
and leave you to present it as the informal 
report of your Vice-President for Califor- 
nia. In some way, difficult now to recall 
or explain, I had received the impression 
that Mrs. Jeanne C. Carr was also a Vice- 
President for California, and was trusting 
to her long experience here, and rare powers 
of observation and statement, to give you 
the facts you seek. 

At the outset of any report upon Califor- 
nia, the writer should always recall to distant 
readers the fact of the enormous stretch of 
coast line, andthe distinct varieties of soil 
and climate which this fact and the division 
of the State by its two mountain ranges, 
make. So that invalids and industries may 
thrive in one section which do not in another. 

In coming to California across the conti- 
nent, one is startled to find that the 3000 
miles have not carried one into a world so 
“foreign” as one expected. The rush and 
roar of daily life in San Francisco,—the real 
metropolis and representative city of the 
State—is only New York after Boston. 
And when leagues of travel have brought 
you, by rail or sea, to Southern California, 
you have still the same feeling. The face. 
of the country may not be altogether famil- 
iar; the people and their languages are not 
those that you have left behind you; but there 
is a surprising likeness in the midst of the 
unlikeness—a haunting, bewildering suspi- 
cion that the world is not so much of a 
world after all,—despite the three thousand 
miles that were so shaken into your con- 
scionsness, by day and night,—when you 
see everywhere about you the prevailing 
modes. Harper's Buzar and Butterick’s 
patterns are the keys to the riddle! They 
have made the weeks land kin. Under the 
shadow of palm and olive the California 
maiden, with the blushing honors thick 
upon her which were won at ‘*Vassar,” or 
“Michigan,” or at her own ‘“‘university” 
it may be, struggles in the coils of the non- 
descript “pull-back.” Even the mongrel 
Mexican-Indian woman, sens bonnet, sans 
shoes, sans all adornment save the ‘‘barbaric 
gold” at her ear; and the hot, heavy shaw! 
over head and shoulders, trails her ten- 
cent calico along the public highway, with 
all the Eastern belle’s disdain of cleanliness. 

Such sights as these speak to your quick- 
ened sense, dear ladies, I am sure, of the same 
order of civilization (or disorder of it) and 
the same ‘‘needs” of motive, and career, and 
culture, as in your older States. So that I 
may dismiss ‘‘the moral and the intellectual 
needs” of your question with this paragraph 
of illustration, may I not? 

As to the industrial, there is not much to 
say of achievément, but everything of possi- 
bilities. Inthe northern part of the State, 
about San Francisco, there are women 
physicians, and women in the other usual 
callings and professions, and in the unusual 
ones of stock, and other, gambling, it is said. 
There have been three women physicians in 
this city, since our coming, two years ago; 
but either they came as invalids, too late for 
the benefit of the out-door climate, or were 
unable for other reasons to gain a foothold 
where every other man is a doctor or a 
lawyer. Two finely educated young women 
started a bee-ranch among the foothills in 
our neighborhood, and paid the expenses of 
their outfit the first year, they told me. 
And there are multitudes of sheltered nooks 
like theirs, where the air is balm the year 
through, and where the bees gather their 
supplies from the mountains about them. 

All Southern California, from Santa Bar- 
bara (the jewel of it)to San Diego, is a vast 
sanitarium for that large class of invalids 
who need a tempered air, and can bear a pre- 
ponderance of warm weather. Its shel- 
tered slopes, its mountain air, and sea- 
breezes, its numerous hot and medicinal 
springs, and its eleven months of cloudless 
aioe furnish all the necessary hygienic aids. 
Its delicious and abundant fruits, and its 
inexpensive and well-trained horses for 
saddle or for driving, must also be added to 
the list. I know of no field so fine for the 
hygienic M. D. to enter in and possess. The 
few semi-boarding houses and demi-semi 
“cures” yet established are eagerly sought, 
but are soon abandoned, on “hygienic 
grounds.” 

Then there are the tempting industries of 

ape culture, raisin-making, and the rais- 
ing of all the small fruits, of which, as yet, 
the demand exceeds the supply. In case of 
a possible overplus, the resource of dryin 
it in the daily sunlight, or by the aid o 
“‘dryers,”’ still remains. 

The exhilaration which comes to the del- 
icate or care-worn woman, in seeing the 
bare, brown hill or plain blossom under her 
fingers and the hose or water-pot, with 
luxuriant vines, fig-trees, oranges, olives 
and almonds, and all rare and lovely blooms, 
is beyond any ‘‘balsam” that drugs can be 
to her, 

Chickens and eggs offer also another in- 
dustry within the means and strength of 
many women. With these there is little 
danger of glutting any Southern California 
market, Eggs and butt:; are the two items 
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of the cuisine that outrank all others in price 
—the only two, here, that equal the Boston 
prices, which lead all eastern markets, it is 
said. Although chickens are not free from 
disease in this matchless climate, the care 
is not equal to that required in other cli- 
mates, and the expense is less here than 
where they must be snugly housed during 
half the year. 

Bananas and ‘‘pampas grass” are both so 
easily raised and so early productive, that 
they suggest themselves as s ecially coming 
within ‘‘the sphere” of Woman's needs. 
But, in all these cultures, one needs to be 
sure, first of all, of the amount of means to 
carry one through the unproductive outset, 
and whatever expense of outlay, and to find 
the right shelter, or exposure, and other 
conditions of success. 

Women should be warned against coming 
to California under the impression that, hav- 
ing taught elsewhere, they can readily find 
a position in the public schools here. No 
fancy can be further from the fact. The 
State is overrun by those who have come, 
under this delusion. The examination nec- 
essary for the State certificate, without 
which no one can ‘‘enter the public service” 
in this department, is so technical, so based 
upon the ‘Pacific Coast Series,” that most 

tern teachers fail, in the nature of the 
case, to pass it; and in some instances those 
who have been at the head of a high or 
grammar schoo) at the East, get only a 
third or fourth grade here, when by chance 
they succeed in passing the wordy ordeal. 
Of course you all know that when this is 
well passed, they are sure of asalary a third 
higher than forthe same grade in most pub- 
lic schools East. This is often the tempta- 
tion which brings them here. 

I wish very much that women would try 
the promising experiment of colonizing in 
some of the fine ocalities of this Southern 
California;—women who have young fam- 
ilies to rear, who need the better climate, 
and could be made early helpful in the de- 
lightful out-door industries, to their own 
great gain in vigor, in health of body and 
of mind. Butsuch women colonists should 
have courage and pioneering ability, and 
should be old friends and neighbors, who 
have summered and wintered each other. 

I have given you, as briefly as possible, 
the outlook for women, as I see it, in 
Southern California. I should add that 
colonizing in this southern country, and in 
the way I have suggested, is not‘‘pioneering” 
in the old fashion. The climate itself pre- 
vents that, saving, as it does, the fearful 
hardships and expense of the old-time emi- 

tion. The threading of the country by 
railroads, and the existence of public and 
other schools in all the counties and dis- 
tricts, widens the difference still more. Wo- 
men need here, as elsewhere, the benefit of 
co-operation in industry; clubs for literary 
and artistic culture and social life of the bet- 
ter sort, and deliverance from the innumer- 
able ills that come upon them from the vices 


of men. But those come later, in the order 
of social development. I send you my 
heartiest God-speed for the work of the 


Congress in aiding that development—an in- 

calculable agency for good, I hold it to be 

always. CAROLINE M, SEVERANCE. 
Los Angelos, Cal. 


On the third day Miss Frances E. Willard 
read a paper, entitled: 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


BY MRS, ABBY HOPPER GIBBONS. 

No institution can be a success without 
this important adjunct, and when women 
have the controlling power, order, economy 
and good management prevail. They have 
ways that men know not of, and an influ- 
ence that reaches the inmost recesses of the 
heart and mind of those who are brought 
under their guidance. Fifty years of con- 
tinuous effort in behalf of my kind have 

iven me an abiding faith in the ability of 

oman to surmount all obstacles in the ac- 
complishment of any undertaking to which 
she inclines to adapt herself. 

It was at the suggestion or Isaac T. Hop- 
per, more than thirty years ago, that a few 
women organized and controlled an institu- 
tion which for many years has borne his 
name. He believed ee | in Woman’s 
administrative powers, and to the close of 
an active and useful life, sustained and en- 
ome every endeavor ‘‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” —lost for a time 
only. My faith in what the world calls 
sinners, never falters. In my long exper- 
ience of humankind I have ever found a 
germ of good. 

The Isaac T. Hopper Home is an out- 
growth of ‘‘The Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion,” and, in the more than thirty years, 
has sheltered and cared for about eight 
thousand women, employed variously ; some 
in a sewing department, others instructed 
in laundry work, and, when sufficient] 
skilled in household labor, provided with 
homes in families, mainly in the country, 
thereby escaping the temptations that beset 
a lifein a city. They have been taught 
from books, and many are eager to learn. 
The inmates are released prisoners. The 
institution is in charge of capable matrons, 
under the direction of a Board of twenty- 
five women. An Advisory board of gentle- 
men stand sentinel, never attending our 
meetings, but ever ready, when called 
upon, to enlighten us upon questions 
not often called into practice. 

This Institution has always been looked 
upon with favor, because of its economy 
and good management; and after years of 
struggle for life, it is established on a per- 
manent basis. 

WOMEN IN ARMY HOSPITALS. 


No words can give an adequate idea of 
the work and influence of Woman durin 
the war. When they appeared, things a 
ways changed for the better. In more than 
three years experience of this life, at Wash- 
ington, Falls Church, Winchester, (after 
two battles), at Strasberg at the time of 
General Banks’ retreat, at Pcint-Lookout 
for fifteen months, at White House, at 
Fredericksburg after the battle of the Wil- 
derness, on transports and floating Hospi- 
tals, and at various other points of interest, 
we have one universal testimony to bear. 
That, wherever our lot was cast, we receiv- 
ed the highest consideration from military 





and medical men, and this, not confined to 
our ‘‘Superior Officers,” if I may use the fa- 
miliar and well-known words, but to the 
‘‘rank and file” as well. 

If there had been no other incentive, we 
were inspired from day to day to renewed 
devotion by the reverence and respect of 
brave men, who sacrificed home and all 
they held dear, for freedom and their coun- 
try’s sake. What they suffered those only 
know who witnessed the agonies of mutila- 
ted bodies, to say nothing of broken hearts, 
at the thought of final separations. 

A few incidents may not be out of place 
here. One Surgeon comes with a request 
that we take charge of certain patients who 
need special diet. ‘‘You know far better 
than I can tell you, how to care for them; 

ive them from your own stores, but do not 
feed them from the general kitchen,” (which 
was always in charge of convalescents). 

Another tells us, that his patient says, if 
he could have the advice of a woman it 
would cure him. Now Mrs. G. I wish 

ou would prepare something and take it to 

im.” So witha hint as to the best reme- 
dy it is used with success. 

“Oh I cannot take the beef-tea,” said one. 

‘Yes you can, when it is made in our 
kitchen ;” and while the poor fellow sipped 
it, he said, ‘‘How good!” 

It was interesting to feel their faith in 
womankind, and many were the trials and 
tribulations and confidences, we held in 
our keeping. 

It was not long after we entered upon 
hospital service that an invitation was ac- 
cepted to drive to Falls Church—a point of 
interest, as the church where Washington 
was married—we found a school room ad- 
joining occupied as a hospital. I made my 
way through it, while the rest of the party 
went into the church. AsI entered, a fine 
looking young man, his face flushed with 
fever, said, ‘‘Comeand take care of me you 
can save me if you will.” I was made to 
feel these words, and upon returning to 
Washington, dwelt upon all we had seen 
and heard. Providentially, I may say, we 
had a second invitation the next day, and 
seized upon the opportunity to take the 
same direction. I inquired of the Surgeon, 
if he would permit us to give service there. 
**You can if you choose,” was the reply. I 
said little, and at once went in pursuit of 
quarters for myself and daughter to the 
next house. Rebels as they were, and the 
coarsest of their kind, they permitted us to 
have an attic room in the dilapidated build- 
ing, with bed and table the - equipments. 

he following day an ambulance convey- 
ed us to the door, with our stores—at once 
we entered upon a cleansing process, and it 
was not long before well-prepared diet and 
proper bathing produced good results. We 
remained to see all convalescing. 
WOMEN IN INFANT ASYLUMS. 

The New York Infant Asylum opened its 
doors November 23, 1871. Soon after, the 
State Commissioners visited the institution 
and commended it, ‘‘as one of the best in 
the State,” adding, ‘‘there is nothing like it 
elsewhere.” The distinctive feature of this 
institution is that it aims equally to save the 
mother and her infant, the former being re- 
tained, as far as possible, to nourish and 
care for her offspring. Every possible fa- 
cility is offered for inducing her to per- 
form this duty, and we see the wisdom of 
such a policy. The question is often asked, 
what becomes of those who seek your pro- 
tection? We answer, they are sheltered 
and cared for during their time of trial, and 
after a faithful discharge of maternal duties, 
either restored to friends, or a homeis pro 
vided, suited to their capacity. The first 
born of the Institution became the acknowl- 
edged child of its father and mother. Nor 
is this a solitary case. 

The main building is occupied as a Lying- 
in-Department, under the management of a 
skillful physician—a woman who is an or- 
nament to the profession. It was not so in 
the beginning—a long and weary struggle 
ensued—armed for battle we placed our- 
selves in the advance, and never faltered, 
until the victory was won. The women’s 
board, to whom was assigned the internal 
arrangements of the House, and to whose 
clear vision it was made manifest that Wo- 
man’s workand presence was especially need- 
ed gave direction to the subject by presenting 
a resolution to the Board of Trustees (gen- 
tlemen) earnestly and affectionately recom- 
emery that a woman be eae as 
house physician in the Lying-in-Department. 

The medical committee, upon whom we 
had wrought unsuccessfully, while there 
were honorable exceptions it is true, as a 
body were utterly dismayed at such an in- 
road upon their pre-conceived - to usurp 
the position. They put forth their strong- 
est arguments against the movement, be- 
lieving in women physicians, but arguing, 
that now was not the time. On the other 
hand we stoutly maintained, if right, why 
not now? Wesaw the light and walked in 
it. With a patience and persistency almost 
unexampled, we waited until the day dawn- 
ed, their prejudices gave way, they rested 
in the light of Woman’s power, and at this 
day may take an honest pride in a well-or- 
dered institution, with which their names 
are associated. 

The Infant Department is in charge of a 
superintendent—a well-trained, intelligent, 
self-controlled woman—whose system of 
training is such as to give employment to 
every inmate,—thereby promoting habits of 
industry and scelf-reliance—making up the 
deficiencies of early home education, and 
instead of ignorance and thriftlessness, giv- 
ing a charm to life by skill and efficiency in 
daily practical duties, which are an orna- 
ment and blessing in every well-ordered 
home. 

In conclusion allow me to say, that more 
than forty years experience has established 
in every mind the fact, that to give com- 
pleteness to Boards of Charities, women 
are an important element, if not the main- 
spring upon which the machinery moves. 

Institutions, hospitals especially, need 
her quick perceptions, and far-seeing mind, 
to attend to the details whichevery day’s 
duty brings before her. I would have every 
charitable institution officered by women. 
Prisons for women as well. Look at that 
wonderful woman, Flora Foster, forty years 
in charge of the Female Prison in New 
York City, whose voice and presence have 





subdued a turbulent woman, upon whom a 
police officer was powerless without the use 
of his club. 

The following interesting facts were com- 
municated in the 

REPORT FROM MISSOURI. 
BY MRS, REBECCA N. HAZARD. 
To the Association for the Advancement of 

Woman :— 

To give anything like a comprehensive 
statement of the ‘moral, intellectual and in- 
dustrial” condition of the women of Mis- 
souri would require more time than you 
have to bestow in its consideration. I 
shall therefore confine myself to a few facts, 
and to such impressions as I have received 
from a long residence in the State. 

First, let me say, that the conditions of 
life are very different in the large towns, 
and especially in the city of St. Louis, from 
that of the counties more remote from rivers 
and railroads. Along the highways of com- 
merce, acivilization exists which has scarce- 
ly penetrated these districts, whose inhabi- 
tants, though surrounded with every advan- 
tage of soil and climate, are still living in a 
state of primitive simplicity. I have been 
told by one who has had occasion to travel 
in these remote sections, that it is common 
to find people who have lived twenty or 
per ae A years in houses utterly destitute of 
windows, a door or some simple openings 
being the only mediums for light and air. 
Of course it is easy to judge of the intellec- 
tual condition of a people thus situated. A 
system of free schools is maintained in the 

tate, which outside of the city of St. Louis 
is inefficient and wholly inadequate to the 
wants of the people. The term of instruc- 
tion is confined to a few of the fall and win- 
ter months, after the labors of the farm are 
over. The teachers, often themselves un- 
trained for their work, accomplish but little 
for their pupils during these brief periods. 

The State University, at Columbia, gives 
a thorough course of instruction, and is 
open to women upon equal terms with men. 
Some young women have been graduated 
there with high honors cuing the past few 

ears. There are also good schools for girls 
in most of the leading towns and cities of 
the State. But we can speak with especial 

leasure of the free school system of St. 
ouis. Taken as a whole, withits High 
Schools, Normal Schools and Kindergartens, 
it has attained a degree of excellence quite 
gratifying to the friends of popular educa- 
tion. It has been built up under the super- 
vision of such trained educators as Wm. T. 
Harris, Mary E. Beedy, Anna C. Brackett, 
Horace H. "Wenn and others, and has ex- 
erted an influence upon the intellectual 
at of the community which it would 
difficult to over-estimate. Of course its 
benefits are shared by girls. 

In 1876 there were employed in these 
schools 676 female teachers, whose average 
salary amounted to $694 per year. The 
highest salary paid was $2,200,—the lowest 
$200. Sixty-three male teachers were also 
employed, whose average salary amounted 
$1,659 per year. The highest salary paid 
toa male teacher was $3,000,—the lowest 
$1,000. During the past year a reduction 
of 7 44 per cent has been made on all sala- 
ries over $450. 

Washington Ligeia at the head of 
which stands our much-honored Dr. Eliot, 
is now open to women in all its depart- 
ments. The St. Louis Law School—an ex- 
cellent one—admits women, as does also 
the Homeopathic Medical College. So far 
then as educational advantages for women 
are concerned, the city of St. Louis leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

As regards morals, I presume, the women 
of Missouri are quite up to the average of 
other States. All have heard of the wicked 
legislation which brought shame and con- 
tempt upon the women of St. Louis, a few 
years since, and which cost the friends of 
good morals so much pain and effort to 
overturn. This legislation was not induced 
by any exceptional state of immorality in 
the community I am sure, but was simply a 
device of evil men to secure unworthy ends. 
So far, all attempts to reinstate this iniquity 
have failed, and will, I hope, continue to do 
so. 

There are above forty institutions in St. 
Louis officered and managed by women. 
Some of these are educational, and some 
benevolent. Among them are two for the 
reclamation of fallen women; an Industrial 
School for Girls; two Homes for Widows; 
several Orphan Asylums; a Christian Home 
for Women; a School of Design; &c. Among 
this number I have only counted two belong- 
ing to the colored people, but I am told 
they have nearer twenty. Societies with 
such names as ‘‘Daughters of Zion,” ‘‘Sis- 
ters of Love,” and ‘‘Daughters of Jerusa- 
lem,” are common among this gregarious 
and friendly people. 

The jail at St. Louis, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember of the present year, contained but 
fifteen female prisoners; eight white, and 
seven colored. This, in a population of 
nearly half a million, does not indicate a 
low state of morals among women. 

The industries for women are mainly re- 
stricted to domestic employments, sewing, 
and teaching; though some are engaged in 
farming, and a few in the professions. In 
the interior and southern portions of the 
State, the manufacture of cloth still occu- 
pies an important place in domestic affairs. 
A merchant of Sedalia has told me that cot- 
ton yarn, cards for wool, and all the mater- 
ials required for home-spun, form a neces- 
sary part of the merchandise of that place. 
The spinning wheel and the loom still have 
their place in the household, and of course 
their management devolves upon women. 
In the cities some effort has been made to 
introduce new industries for women. 
Among these, much attention has been 

iven to a School of Design, where painting 
in oils and on porcelain is taught, together 
with wood-carving, modelling in clay, and 
drawing from casts. Mrs. Mary F. Hender- 
son is giving untiring effort to this work. 
So far, the school is succeeding, and should 
it continue to thrive, will form an impor- 
tant acquisition to the avocations available 
for women. 

Though not required in this report, it 
may not be amiss to give a brief statement 
of the legal status of the women of Missouri, 





as their intellectual, moral and industrial 
condition is thereby affected. 

A married woman may will her property, 
both real, and personal, but, as to her real 
estate, the devise is subject to the husband’s 
life-tenancy by courtesy. ‘The husband 
may will his realty subject to the wife’s 
dower of life-use of one third of such estate. 
A married woman may hold and enjoy all 
her property, real and personal, free of the 
control of her husband, or of any liability 
for his debts; except that the proceeds of 
her real estate may be levied on for a debt 
of the husband created for necessaries for 
the wife and family of the husband, or for 
debts contracted in the improvement of such 
real estate. 

A wife cannot convey her real estate, ex 
cept the husband join in the deed. 

ut if the wife’s estate is a trust estate, 
she may hold and dispose of it according to 
the terms of the deec, independent of her 
husband. 

A wife canuot be sued, but the husband 
can be sued for debts contracted by the wife 
before marriage, and he cannot use the 
property of the wife to pay such liabilities, 
without her consent. 

Lastly, no woman is entitled to the fran- 
chise, whether married or single. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 
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IOWA TEMPERANCE WOMEN FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 


Eprirors JouRNAL:—The State Conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Lowa, held its fourth annual ses- 
sion at Ottumwa, beginning the evening of 
the 9th of October, and closing the morning 
of the 12th. The doings of the Convention, 
the speeches made, the resolutions adopted, 
the reports of last year’s work, and the plans 
for the future the space of this article will 
not admit. Most of the attendants were 
married women. Young, middle-aged and 
gray-haired matrons, a fair representation 
of the wives and mothers of the State, met 
to counsel together against the common 
enemy of their households. The Conven- 
tion was remarkable for its harmony, good 
order, and business like demeanor, there 
being no time consumed over unimportant 
points. I could not forbear contrasting it 
in this respect with some masculine gather- 
ings I have visited. One resoulution direct- 
ly concerned the interests of your paper: 


Resolved, That since it is to the interest of prohibi- 
tion, both for the passage of laws and the election of 

roper officers to execute them, to obtain the largest 

mperance vote possible, and believing this can be 
done only through the franchise of ail citizens, we 
therefore desire the ballot for the purpose of promot- 
ing the temperance cause. 


This resolution was adopted by a vote of 
over three to one, showing some progress 
since last year, when a similar resolution 
passed by only a majority of two votes. 
Before me is a copy of the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union: 


Resolved, That as the ppenany of the training 
of the children and youth rests largely upon Woman, 
she ought to be allowed to close the ram-shop door 
over against her home. 


This resolution, mild as it is, produced 
discussion, and was adopted by a majority 
of only one vote. How long do women 
want to pray with their hands tied? What 
should we think of a soldier starting for the 
army, equipped only with Bible and hymn 
book, leaving musket and powder at home? 
It seems strange that women are so blind 
with prejudice that they cannot see what a 
mighty weapon the ballot would be in tem- 
perance work. Since these very women 
have so far departed from their old ‘‘sphere” 
as to hold conventions, make speeches, and 
carry on business, since they were brave 
enough to go down into the filthy atmos- 
phere of saloons to pray for temperance, 
why are they not also willing to step to the 
polls and vote for the same cause? 

If the temperance work were confined en- 
tirely to the domain of morals I could see 
some consistency in their position, but for 
an advocate of prohibition to oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage is simply suicidal. 

The State Woman Suffrage Association 
recently held a session at Des Moines, but, 
being prevented by sickness from attending, 
I am unable to give you a report. 

M. G. DAVENPORT. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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JOHN ADAMSON WOMAN SUFFRAGF, 





This is what John Adams said to his wife 
by letter, in 1775, in reference to her moth- 
er's death: ‘‘Were not her talents and vir- 
tues too much confined to private, social 
and domestic life? My opinion of the du- 
ties of religion and morality comprehends 
a very extensive connection with society at 
large, and the great interests of the public. 
Does not natural morality, and, much more, 
Christian benevolence, make it our indis- 
pensablp duty to lay ourselyes out to serve 
our fellow creatures, to the utmost of our 
power, in promoting and supporting those 
great political systems and general regula- 
tions upon which the happiness of multi- 
tudes depends? The benevolence, charity, 
capacity, and industry which, exerted in 
private life, would make a family, a parish, 
or a town happy, employed upon a large 
scale, in support of the great principles of 
virtue, and freedom of political regulations, 
might secure whole nations and generations 
from want, misery, and contempt. Public 
virtues and political qualities, therefore, 
should be incessantly cherished in our chil- 
dren.” And, we would add, in 1877 as in 
1775. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
For 1878. 


will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER fo satisfy the 
thousands of readers who have become familiar with 
its good qualities inthe past. But we propose this 
year to excel the past. 

We shall continue to print articles from the best 
writers and thinkers in the country. The depart- 
ments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-school, 
Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, 
Markets, Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance, 
will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in 
each branch. These departments are famous because 
they are able and trustworthy. 


COOK’S LECTURES. 


These famous Lectures, delivered in Boston ever 
Monday, by the Rev. —— Cook, will be publish 
in full, together with the introductory remarks. 


by eminent clergymen in all parts of the country will 
continue to be printed. 


PREMIUMS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes. 
entitled ‘“BroLogy’ and ‘“TRAN2CENDENTALISM.” 
embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the au- 
thor’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures, 
They are published in handsome book form, with 
colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. We will mail a copy of either volume, post- 
paid, to every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber 
may remit $5.50,and we will send him Tar INDEPEND- 
ENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, 
postpaid. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. 
Issue of 1877. 





We have made a special contract with the great pub- 
lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, i we are enabled to offer the most de- 
sirable Premium ever given by us or any other news- 
paper in the country. We will send this dictionary 
to any person who will send us the namesof 7hree 
New Subscribers and Nine Dollars; or who will, on 
renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 
Two New Names additional and $9.00; or who will 
renew his own subscription for three years, in ad- 
vance, and send us $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone at all the 
bookstores 1s $10.00, while the lowest price of three 
subscriptions is $9.00. Both the Dictionary and the 
three ptions, under this extraordi offer, 
can, therefore, be had together for only $9.00. The 
Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Phila- 
delphia, free, or be sent by express or otherwise, a8 
"_ be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 

he subscriber under this offer will not be entitled 
to any other premium. 


Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance, 
including any one of the following Premiums: 
a one volume of the Household Edition of Charles 
ckens’ Works, bound in cloth, with 16 Illustra- 
tions each, by Sol Eytinge. 
Meety and Sankey’s Copel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
iVO.~. 


Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size 26x36. 

Authors of the United States. Fine large Steel En- 

ry 44 Portraits. Size 24x38l4. By Ritchie. 

Charles Sumner. Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Grant or Wilson. Fine Steel Engravings. By Ritchie. 

Edwin M. Stanton. FineSteel Engraving. pe. 

The Inner Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Frank B. 
Carpenter. Boundin cloth. 360 es. It givesa 
better insight into his “inner life’ than can be 
found elsewhere, ard is altogether one of the most 
fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the 
kind ever published. 

Subscription Price $3 per annum in Advance. 
"Specimen copies sent free. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 

P. 0. Box 2787 New York City. 
4w46 
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LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not too large. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
i best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
dds, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hail, Bestee, 


“THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 

E. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, : 
MRO. H. COHN, { Principals, 
Suecessors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
2" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


SAWYER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
No. 161 Tremont St. Boston. 


Thorough and practical instruction in Writing, 
Book-Keeping and all branches of a CompLeTe Bus-. 
rness EpucatTion. Separate department for Ladies. 
Call or send for Circular. 
1m45. G. A. SAWYER, Principal. 














MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 
Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o’clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN, 


and a thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
six current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States, 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
s0 long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Mass. (Female diseases a specialty.) 














THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The Health Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 
its kind of the age, and is a direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
every muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
proportion to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
weak organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 
course invigorates thesystem. It regulates the action 
of the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
motes the healthy action of every function of the 
body. Treatments given by 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, 
Send for circulars. 3m44. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
gutly cured. Painless: no —— 

nd stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. 


VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 








p*: E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 
quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
illsto which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
n his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 

Office, 897 Washington Street, 
ely6 BOSTON, MASS. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 








world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





‘Trusses. 
e Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
os little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
ay frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
my or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
ace, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods ——— No peddling. 
Expenses psid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnad, O. 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or!Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh cpecenstete exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
od the Art —~— and as em | ~ Natural His- 

» Opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Pwo youe’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 

The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter spease are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
= ~ ton and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

itJ an 


9 ° 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 

New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. Baker. 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 

















George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


New7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATH. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


= Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ww invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 
6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 








FURNITURE. 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &c., &e. é 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN.- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIAWAII & Ca 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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THE MINER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The recent dedication at Washington, of 
the ‘“‘Miner School Building,” makes some 
account of the woman whose work it pri- 
marily was, and whose noble and fitting 
monument it is, especially interesting at this 
time. 

Nearly thirty years ago Miss Myrtilla Mi- 
ner went to Washington to begin an experi- 
ment in the education of colored children. 
She was alone and unknown, and her fami- 
ly opposed and disapproved. She was a 
teacher of experience, and her last labor be- 
fore going to Washington, was that of gov- 
erness in a family at the South. 

It was a legal crime to teach slaves, but 
she might teach free people of color, and 
thus help the race, of whose ultimate free- 
dom she never doubted. 

She began her work “‘right under the 


eyes Of representative men,” by opening a 
school @f twenty-five girls, in a house near 
whe e present fine building stands. 


Funds were supplied by a few helping 
hands at the North and a few devoted 
friends, who were her only companions in 
Washington. Her enthusiasm and indus- 
try ensured the success of her school. 

Of course she was met by opposition. 
Complaints were made, but no bad conduct 
or disturbance could be charged, and the 
law could not interfere. Threats were 
made, to turn her from her purpose, but she 
was fearless. t 

‘Mob my school!” she said, ‘‘You dare 
not! If you tear it down over my head I 
shall get another house. There is no law 
to prevent my teaching these people, and I 
shall teach them even unto death.” 

Looking into her earnest face and flash- 
ing brown eyes, they saw that she,would do 
it. She said: 

“Character is what the age calls for; 
character that dares do a noble deed; that 
can outlive the ebb-tide of a false world’s 
judgment; that can be true to God and man, 
and leave the result.” 

Realizing the necessity of a permanent 
location for her school, Miss Miner, by her 
personal efforts, obtained funds to the 
amount of $2,000, and purchased the square 
at the intersection of Twentieth and N. 
Streets, extending to New Hampshire Ave- 
nue and Nineteenth Street, paying another 
$2,000 in installments. . 

Here a school was built, and in that then 
remote locality she lived alone. Once the 
house was set on fire, but a passer-by awoke 
her, and helped to put it out. Stones were 
thrown at night at her windows. She prac- 
ticed shooting at a mark, and once used her 
pistol among some of her assailants. 

In 1863 an act of Congress incorporated 
the school, under the name of the ‘‘Institu- 
tion for the Education of Colored Youth.” 
That year Miss Miner’s health failed so seri- 
ously that she went to California, hoping to 
regain her lost strength and vigor. While 
there, she was thrown from a carriage and 
injured internally. On recovering suflicient- 
ly to travel, she returned to New England, 
and, in December 1864, to Washington, 
where, in one week, (in the home of her 
friend Mrs. Johnson, now President of the 
Board of Trustees of the School) she died. 

The judicious investment made by Miss 
Miner increased in value, and some years 
ago, the land she bought for $4,000 was 
sold for $40,000. Last April the trustees 
decided to build a suitable house on Seven- 
teenth Street near P. Street, N, W., and, 
on the 18th of October, it was dedicated 
with suitable and interesting services. Rev. 
W. H. Channing,—Miss Miner’s friend and 
counsellor for many years, and whose office 
it was to say, as only he could, the fitting 
words at her burial,—was happily the one 
to make the address of dedication. He 
drew a noble picture of the future of the 
colored race on this continent, was eloquent 
throughout, and, at times, deeply touching. 

Mr. Douglass make a short speech, which 
“‘was entirely beyond himself.” 

Prof. Langston and other gentlemen made 
short speeches, and the singing, Mr. Chan- 
ning considered unequalled by anything 
ever heard in a white school. 

November 5, the Miner Normal School 
begins its sessions in the new building. The 
principal of the school is Miss Mary B. 
Smith, of Massachusetts, a graduate of the 
Salem Normal School. The officers of the 
Board are,—President, Mrs. Nancy M. John- 
son; Secretary, Mrs. Ellen M. O’Connor: 


Treasurer, George E. Baker. M. J. C. 
Providence, R. 1. 
seins cin cy 
MISS ANTHUNY IN COLORADO. 


The following letter, addressed by Miss 
Anthony to the Ballot Box, gives a graphic 
account of her experience among the San 
Juan miners :— 

My meeting here at Lake City last night 
surpassed all before it in numbers and en- 
thusiasm. Their largest audience chamber 
would not begin to hold the people. Sol 
took my stand on a dry goods box on the 
court-house steps, and the ten or fifteen 
hundred people, mainly men, took theirs on 
the ground; and there, with these grand old 
Leng 4 Mountains for our four walls, the 
blue heavens for our roof, the full moon 
and twinkling stars for our light, we stood 
and talked and listened full an hour and a 
half. It wasa magnificent sight. No man- 
made temple ever contained a more atten- 
tive and respectful audience; and at the 
close, at least three-fourths of the men 





shouted ‘‘Aye.” Only one woman voted 
“No.” 

Iam bound here to-day, because my ap- 
pointment for to-night at Ouray is fifty 
miles aeross the mountain, on ‘‘burro” back, 
by a frightfully dangerous trail, which no 
mountaineer would attempt in to-day’s rain 
and hail—and at the top of the pass snow; 
and 125 miles around by private carriage, 
which would take three days, and camping 
out of nights. Ouray is an important min- 
ing point, but it is simply impossible for 
me to reach it. To-morrow at 6 A. M. Tam 
to take stage—no, buck-board—for Sag- 
uache, 100 miles—a two days’ journey, and 
over the Chetope pass. My next is to be at 
South Arkansas, fifty miles ‘‘buck-board,” 
and over the Poncho pass into the valley of 
the Arkansas river. But to give you a slight 
glimpse of our Colorado Woman Suffrage 
canvass experience, let me tell you: I left 
my home, Rochester, N. Y., September 4th; 
spoke that night at Somerset, sixty miles 
distant, to a large audience of Niagara 
county farmers, all jubilant with their lus- 
cieus peach harvest. At 7 o’clock next 
morning took stage and road seventeen miles 
to Lockport, spoke to a large audience, and 
at midnight took the train for Detroit, and 
thence to Toledo, arriving at 6 Pp. M. Lec- 
turing to an immense assemblage of work- 
ing men on their “strikes,” and hearing 
them vote a solid ‘‘aye” in favor of giving 
to working women equal chances with 
themselves. At 12 o’clock took the train 
for Leavenworth, Kansas, via the Chicago 
and Rock Island railroad. Spent Sunday 
with my brother, D. R. Anthony, and Mon- 
day morning, via the Sante Fe railroad, was 
speeding westward over the rich and rolling 
prairies of Kansas. Fifty years hence, 
when beautiful farm houses, with their 
green blinds, their shade trees, their orchards 
and gardens, shall dot every quarter section ; 
when vast wheat and corn fields, interspersed 
with towering forests, shall break the monot- 
ony of that boundless expanse, Kansas will 
indeed be the farmers’ paradise. And even 
now, one is delighted at every step with the 
wonderful progress made in its settlement, 
and the well-to-do look of its settlers all 
along the line of the rai!road, which passes 
through the very heart of the State, and is, 
by the way, the very best of all the western 
roads, 

My first point was Granada, September 
11th, where nobody knew that anybody 
there believed in Woman Suffrage. There 
was no hotel, no church, no school house, 
so I spoke in the railroad depot to a dozen 
men, as many women, and double the num- 
ber of children and babies. There were 
only forty voters in the precinct, and a ma- 
jority of those were Mexicans, The 12th, at 
Las Animas—fine audience, among them a 
good representation from Fort Lyon. At 
Pueblo, the 13th, where I arrived at 4 P. M.; 
no notice of my coming had been given, 
therefore I had to begin at the foundation 
of things, hire a hall, get dodgers printed 
and distributed, etc. At last, bethinking 
me that the State Committee might possibly 
have addressed a letter to me, to somebody’s 
care, I rushed to the post-office, and sure 
enough they had; but then there was a 
hunt to be installed after said persons, and 
by 7:30 you can imagine my inspiration 
was of rather a sharp order; but their 
largest hall was packed, men standing in 
every avuilable spot, and when, at the close 
of my speech, an immense majority of that 
curious crowd voted ‘‘aye,” I felt better 
natured and right well paid for all my 
worry and hard work. 

The 14th I spoke at Walsenburg, a pre- 
cinct numbering 190 voters—150 of these 
are Mexicans, the other forty mainly Ger- 
mans. Had nearly every white man and 
woman of the town, and in addition, some 
twenty or thirty Mexicans (unable to under- 
stand a word, remember,) stood braced 
against the wall to the very close, when the 
hall was cleared of the benches and the 
Germans had a jolly two hours of dancing 
and music, in which my Quaker feet could 
not participate. 

The 15th, L reached El Moro at 7:30 p.M., 
and after the passengers had eaten their 
suppers the tables were cleared and I spoke 
in the hotel dining-room, to a goodly num- 
ber. The 16th, Sunday, I lectured at Trin- 
idad, where I for the first time stopped at a 
private house and luxuriated in a ‘‘Chris- 
tian” cup of coffee, to say nothing of en- 
joying the society of cultivated New York- 
ers. 

The 17th, I started at 6 A.m. for Garland, 
over the La Veta pass—the highest point 
yet reached by any railroad in this country 
—,300 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is simply appalling, as the narrow-guage 
steam-horse puffs, puffs, up, up, the heavy 
grades of the zig-zag road, to look to the 
depths below you. At8 Pp. M. we reached 
the hardly three months old city, and at 8.30 
I had eaten supper, had arrayed myself, and 
was speaking to a crowd of men, women and 
children, packed into the dining-room of a 
hotel, the first nail of which was driven not 
over thirty days before. The 18th, was again 
up, breakfast eaten, and aboard the stage 
for Del Norte at 6 o’clock. We at once 
struck across the San Luis valley, 65 miles 
wide and 200 long, surrounded on all sides 
by high mountain ranges—evidently the 
bed of an immense inland sea—through 
alkali dust, such as only the stage line from 
Walula to Waila-Walla, in Washington 
Territory, could possibly overtop. All that 
day, as we sped westward at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, the bald head of Sierra 
Blanca, the highest peak of the Sangre De 
Christi range, up and around which the 
railroad had wound me the day before, 
seemed hardly to recede from us; and 
when at last we had compassed the sixty- 
five miles, its hoary head towered high 
above all its fellows. Del Norte is on the 
west side of the Rio Grande River. Here 
again, good fortune gave mea home in a 
private family, and I was in clover; but 
oh! how weary, how dusty, how utterly 
forlorn I entered that house—spoke in a new 
large M. E. church, crowded to its utmost, 
and again, at the close, a solid ‘‘aye” vote of 
both men and women. 

At 7 p. M. ef the 19th, I took the stage 
for this city, a distance of eighty-four miles; 
rode all that night and all the next day to 1 
P. M. over the mountains and through their 
various passes, crossing the divide between 





the waters that flow into the Atlantic and 
Pacific—at its highest point over 11,000 feet. 
And the ride down that mountain pass, 
“Slum Gullion” they call it, was the most 
fearful rough and tumble I ever experienced, 
though I returned overland from Oregon to 
California—nearly 400 miles—in 1871, and 
thought I knew all in that line. And even 
here in this deep ravine, just wide enough 
for the Gunnison river and one street on its 
bank, the height is still 8,500 feet high. 
All that fearfully long, but beautiful, frosty 
night, the moon shone brightly and on 
scenery most magnificent. At midnight I 
alighted at Wagon Wheel Gap, and with 
tin cup in hand trudged through the sand 
to the Rio Grande bank, bound to drink 
fresh from the pure, cold waters from the 
snow peaks above. It was here, where the 
mountains crowd up to the river’s edge so 
closely, that Fremont, in his early survey, 
was compelled to leave his wagons; hence 
the name. The rock bound sides are not 
only perpendicular, but actually overhang- 
ing the river thousands of feet below. 

Here, too, I am in luck in the delightful 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Olney, of the Sélver 
World, both in full sympathy with our 
movement. 

The friends everywhere are very hopeful 
of the vote on the 2d of October, and I too 
might be, had I not before me Michigan 
and Kansas; or could I imagine that the 
stock-men and miners, the ranchmen and 
mountain men of Colorado would vote any 
better than did the farmers of those States; 
but no one will be more rejoiced if they 
should, than would Susan B. ANTHONY. 

Lake City, Colorado, 

LITERARY NOTICES. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, AND OTHER TALES 

by Juliana Horatia Ewing. Boston, Rob- 

erts Brothers, 1877. Price, $1 25. 

This is a charming book, written with 
genuine spirit and full of a refined and 
sparkling wit. It is juvenile enough in its 
tone to delight young people, and yet suffi- 
ciently thoughtful and suggestive to please 
mature readers. We wish that such stories 
could be placed in the hands of our young 
people instead of the nonsense too often pub- 
lished. Miss Ewing evidently writes be- 
cause she enjoys it and has something to say 
worth saying. 

Tom, A Home Srory, by George L. Chaney. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. Price, $1 25. 
This is a narrative of the adventures of 

Tom Smith, a bright New England boy with 

a high temper, the son of the cashier of the 

Ten Talent Bank, in the sea coast town of 

Jeruh. Tom quarrels with his younger 

brother Harry, and plans to run away. His 

mother discovers his purpose, dissuades him 
from doing so, and with an aching heart in- 
duces her husband to gratify Tom’s darling 
desire to go tosea. His voyages end very 
naturally with a shipwreck and a wedding. 

ELOCUTION SiMPLIFIED; with an appendix 
on lisping, stammering, stuttering and 
other defects of speech, by Walter K. 
Fobes, graduate of Boston University 
School of Oratory, with an introduction 
by George M. Baker. Boston, Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price, 50 cts. 

This is an excellent little manual, which 
is methodical, practical, and at a price so 
moderate as to bring it within the reach of 
all. It gives plain instructions, under the 
head of physical gymnastics, in regard to 
attitude, chest expansion, and movements 
of the neck and body. Under the head of 
vocal gymnastics, it considers breathing, 
tone, pitch, inflection, movement and artic- 
ulation. Style is especially taught in the 
third part, and the book closes with hints on 
the general subject and on defects of speech. 
THE BURNING OF THE CONVENT. Boston, 

James R, Osgood & Co. Price, $1 00. 

This is a graphic and intensely interesting 
account, by a lady who was a student at the 
Convent, of the destruction by a mob, of 
the Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, in 
Charlestown, in the year 1835. Although 
less than half a century has elapsed, the 
book reveals a society and a social life in 
Boston, almost as different from the present 
as was that of the Middle Ages. Asa genuine 
piece of history it is invaluable, and al- 
though limited strictly to a statement of 
facts, it is full of simplicity, power and 
pathos. Indeed it is a work of genius, and 
will be read and valued a hundred years 
hence, 

Aun? Jor’s Scrap Bae, by Louisa M. Al- 
cott. Boston, Robert Bros. Four vols. 
Price of each, $1 00. 

This series consists of four distinct stories, 
each complete in one volume. ‘‘My Boys,” 
‘‘Shawl-Straps,” “Cupid and Chow-chow,” 
and ‘‘My Girls” are the titles of the stories 
whose charm consists largely in the individ- 
uality of the characters, which are at once 
lifelike and interesting. No doubt the pres- 
ent generation of boys and girls will vote 
each of these volumes the best of all. Like 
grandma, at the close of a happy birthday, 
they will say at the close of each one, ‘‘It 
has been a beautiful and happy one, my 
dear” Miss Alcott, ‘‘and, if I never see an- 
other, you may always remember that I 
thought this one your best and brightest” 
story. 

JOLLY Goop TI™MEs aT ScHOoL, also some 
times not quite so jolly, by P. Thorne. 
Price, $1 25. Boston. Roberts Bros. 

The adventures of a number of our boys 
and girls, under the management and mis- 
management of their teachers, are as incapa- 
ble of being summarized in half a dozen 
sentences, as it would be to describe a_ ka- 
leidoscope. The best evidence of the merit 








of this lively book isthe unvarying approv- 
al of young readers. ‘‘It is a jolly good 
book,” will be the general verdict. 


Just His Luck. Price $1 00 in cloth. 

Illustrated. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This is the initial story of ‘‘Our Lucky 
Series,” by a writer whose name is withheld 
‘just for luck.” It isa capital story, well 
told, which incidentally conveys the best of 
all morals, a natural picture of boys and men 
who are actuated by good and bad motives 
and animated by high or low purposes. The 
beauty of frankness, honesty and directness 
of purpose, is finely contrasted with their 
opposites, and the unconscious influence of 
the book will be to make the boys who read 
it more manly, brave and honest. It is as 
interesting as Robinson Crusoe. 


CHILD MARIAN ABROAD, by Wm. F. Round, 

Price, $1 25. Lee & Shepard. 

This is a tolerably successful attempt to 
adapt the incidents of European travel to 
the comprehension of children. A sea voy- 
age, followed by sight-seeing in London, 
Rome, Venice and Vienna, with a return by 
way of Tyrol and Paris, are pleasantly de- 
scribed and handsomely illustrated for the 
benefit of the fireside tarryers at home, who 
will thus enjoy the sensation of traveling, at 
the age when traveling is most attractive. 


Forest GLEN, or the Mohawk’s Friend- 
ship, by Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Cloth, 
illustrated, $1 25. Lee & Shepard. 

This is one volume of a series intended 
to depict the vicissitudes and perils atten- 
dant upon pioneer life. The scene is laid 
in the time of the settlement of Western 
New York and Pennsylvania, and the hor- 
rors of Indian warfare are graphically de- 
scribed. The causes of conflict between 
the whites and aborigines are shown to have 
been mutual, and the peace policy of the 
Quakers is favorably contrasted with the 
violent and cruel methods adopted by the 
other colonies. 

His Own Master, by J. T. Trowbridge. 
Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1 00; illustrated. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This is a second volume of “Our Lucky 
Series,” and has the bright, practical, amus- 
ing tone, which has endeared this author to 
the young folks of our generation. Jacob 
Fortune, the hero of the story, comes first 
before us as an orphan of fifteen, barefoot 
and ragged, sitting on the door-yard fence, 
looking lonesome. His old aunt has died, 
leaving him only the cow and poor house- 
hold furniture. At this mcment he is greet- 
ed by Professor Alphonso Pinkey, a bril- 
liant, gay, unscrupulous adventurer, who 
arranges an auction, encourages the boy to 
seek an unknown uncle ina Western city, 
takes charge of his money, and deserts him 
on his way thither. But the boy joins his 
uncle, wins his confidence by his honesty 
and industry, devotes himself to useful la- 
bor in the iron works, and wins position, 
fortune, and, better than both, the hand of 
a good girl whose life he saved years before. 
In short, ‘‘by the exercise of patience, per- 
severance, and self-control, he became not 
only a master of his business, but finally, in 
the truest and best sense, his own master.” 
ABIDE WITH MBE, by Henry Francis Kyte; 

designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey; engrav- 

ed by John Andrew and son. Price $2 00; 

Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

There is something exceedingly charming 
in the perusal of a hymn which is associated 
with the deepest religious emotions, in a 
guise so beautiful and appreciative that 
every stanza seems itself a poem and a 
picture. The wordsseem more perfect than 
ever, when they meet our eyes in this beau- 
tiful text, on this superb paper, surrounded 
by these lovely designs. his lavish luxury 
is like the ointment on the Saviour’s feet— 
a worthy tribute toa divine original. No 
Christmas present can be more charmingly 
appropriate than this. 


Esor’s FABLeEs, illustrated by Ernest Gris- 
set, with text based chiefly-on Roxall, La- 
Fontaine, and L’Estrange. Revised and 
rewritten by J. B. Rundell. Price $3 50. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

If age is an evidence of merit, sop’s 
Fables, which have been read and reread for 
2000 years, are entitled to a high place in our 
estimation. This edition gives them every 
advantage of an attractive dress and illus- 
trations of startling power and originality. 
The designs are too weird and fantastic for 
the taste of many who will still be attracted 
by the quaint and grotesque oddity of their 
conception. What a contrast does this 
book present, with its large, fair text, heavy 
tinted paper, and multitude of engravings, 
to the small, plain, unattractive volume 
in which, almost half a century ago,we used 
to study the cynical wisdom of the sage. 
But our imagination then framed pictures 
even more wonderful than these, and we 
were happily ignorant of the defects of 
printing and of style, which would now be 
fatal to our enjoyment. We hope that the 
children who enjoy his homely wisdom 
adorned by all this wealth of artistic and 
literary beauty, will be trained thereby to 
finer conceptions and loftier ideals. 

SLICES OF M@THER GOOsE, by Alice Park- 
man, served with sauce by Champ, and 
offered to the public, by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. Boston. Price, 75cts. 
This is a series of illustrated verses on 

cards. The illustrations are more amusing 





| 





than the text, for the slices prove to be no 
part at all of the Mother Goose which 
delighted us in the “Nursery.” The pur. 
pose and object of this fanciful Publication 
are hard to decipher. Indeed it has proba. 
bly neither one nor the other. It is one of 
those inexplicable things which, as Lord 
Dundreary says ‘‘no fellah can ever fing 
out.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The New England Women’s Club. 
Monday, Dee. rd. 3.30 ?. m. Prof. Minot Pitan 
will read a lecture on Botticelli, with illustrations by 
the Steropticon. 











The Moral Education Association, w;) 
—= meetings during the month of December as fo}. 
ows: 

On Saturday, Dec. 1, 3 P. m.. at 626 Tremont s 
Mrs. Marcia E. D. Wood will speak on cy onan ta 
Homes.” 

On pe f Dec. 7, 730 Pp. M., at 4 Park St. Mrs. A 
M.Diaz will speak on “Woman or Work.” , 

_On Saturday, Dec, 22,3 P.M., at Morse Mansion 
No. 2, suit 3. East Uuion Park St. A paper will be 
read on “Love and its Fear.” 

On Saturday, Dec. 29,3 P. m., at 40 Union Park 
Mr. Otis Clapp will speak. Subject: “The Dangerous 
and Perishing Classes.”’ 

To these meetings all are welcome. 

The “Sunday Meetings for Women” 
will be resumed on Sunday, Dec. 2, at3 Pp. m., at 4 Park 
St., up one flight, rear room. Speaker, Rev.Elizabeth 
M. Bruce. Subject: “Why do we Live?’ All wo- 
men cordially invited. 


The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Uniton.—The reading Room of the Wo- 
man’s Educational and [ndustrial Union, an associa- 
tion which seeks to do for women what the Young 
Men’s Christian Union does for men, will be opened 
on WEDNESDAY at No. 4 Park Street, up one flight, 
rear room, and will thereafter be open to all from 9 
A.M. to 5p. M., daily. 











Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
= he ng board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
‘arolina. 








Instruction,—FRAULEIN A. BurtNer, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, nm 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms. 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 





The University ef Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom, 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m32 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. M. 








Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2 to4 P. M. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. M. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 





Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 


“ADVERTISERS INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. ; 

Carpets.—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
ton St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 2} Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. ; 
aeons Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Mu-c 

all. 











Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton 


Photographers,—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate,—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, Mostaurant.—Rasell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee,.—Oriental Tea Company, °~ 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—12 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 218 
St., Philadelphia. 














25 ELEGANT CARDS, Sot"iocosiis 
. B. Hustep, Nassau, N. Y. ‘al 2 





Thanksgiving ! 
Christmas! 
New Year! 


The Lady’s Almanac. 


A gilt-edged Dainty. Sold everywhere. Price 5) 
cents. New Eugland News Co., Boston. 
1w48 
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